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NOTIGE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 


in school systems that should be known in thou- 


sands of other high schools. 
Our preferred length for articles is 1,500 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced, Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 











For a new efficiency and economy 
in your 1951-52 reading program, use 


THE DIAGNOSTIC 
READING TESTS 


In the three years since THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS were first an- 
nounced they have been adopted by more than a thousand secondary schools and col- 
leges because of their special merits explained below. And the Survey Section has the 

articular distinction of being selected by the Reader’s Digest Educational Service, 
~ for its annual testing program covering 900,000 high-school and college stu- 
dents. These tests are designed for students in grades 7 through 12 and the first 
college year. They are arranged for use in the total reading program—both develop- 
mental and remedial. 


THE SURVEY SECTION 


Economical of time Eight forms of the Survey Section—A through H—are now 
available. This fall, use one form for the entire student body 
in grades 7 through 12, and next spring use another form 

Easy to give to check on progress for the school year. The Survey Section 
allows teachers to check the of average students, 
indicates those who need an outen program, and screens 

Easy to score out those with reading difficulties who need to be given one 
of the Diagnostic Sections explained below. The 7 major 

» uses of the Survey Section are: assaying skills in Rate, Com- 
Scored for comprehen- prehension, and Vocabulary; screening purposes in entrance 
sion, rate, vocabulary testing; prediction of college success; the sectioning of 
classes in English, etc.; individualizing instruction and as- 

signments; selection of individuals and groups for remedial 

Moderate in cost work; and testing results of remedial work. 


THE DIAGNOSTIC 
BATTERY 


Section I: Vocabulary After the Survey Section has screened out the students who 
we : need remedial reading work, the Diagnostic Battery will 
Section Il: Comprehension prove helpful in further study. Results of the Survey Section 
Part 1—Silent test may indicate which of the four Diagnostic Sections to 
Part 2—Auditory administer to each student. Results of the appropriate Diag- 
nostic Section help to diagnose individual reading difficulties 

Section III: Rates of Reading and to suggest the methods of treatment required to improve 
Part 1—General reading ability. Four sections (Forms A and B) of the Diag. 


Part 2—Social Studies nostic Battery—covering Vocabulary, Comprehension, Rates 


Part 3—Sci of Reading, and Word Attack!—are available. The dis- 

art J—Science a ae nature of each of the Diagnostic Sections 

Secti Ve W is of great help in indica’ing corrective steps for each 

“ a : _ Attack rotarded reader. Retests after remedial work, giving Form B 

a —Ora of each test administered before remedial work was started, 
Part 2—Silent may help to measure imprevement. 


Specimen copy of The Survey Test, 40¢ 
Specimen set of complete battery of Diagnostic Reading Tests, $3.15 
To order quantities, or a specimen copy of The Survey Test, or a specimen set of the 
aos a or for information om Te ot a poeding Tests, write to Dr. Frances 
ees, rman, THE ITTE GNOSTIC READING TESTS, INC., 
Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 W. 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. - 
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Supervised 


Its students learn as much 
as those in regular courses 


Correspondence Study 


By 
GAYLE B. CHILDS 


HE SCHOOL YEAR 1951-52 marks the 
‘Delete year since supervised cor- 
respondence study was first offered through 
the initiative of a state educational agency 
in the United States. 

From a very small beginning in 1930-31, 
when 46 pupils from eight different high 
schools enrolled for supervised correspond- 
ence instruction with the University of 
Nebraska, the movement has grown until 
today tens of thousands of boys and girls of 
high-school age receive instruction by this 
method from scores of colleges, universities, 
and state departments of public instruction. 

While the action of the University of 
Nebraska in establishing a program of su- 
pervised correspondence study was the first 
attempt by an educational agency at the 
state level to foster and encourage such a 
program, this method of instruction had 
been previously used in the United States. 
In 1923, Sidney C. Mitchell introduced cor- 
respondence instruction in vocational sub- 
jects into the schools of Benton Harbo-, 
Michigan. Correspondence courses were ob- 
tained from private correspondence schools. 
The program begun by Mitchell is still in 
operation. 

Following Mitchell's lead, a number of 
other schools experimented with the idea. 
One of the most successful of these pro- 
grams was at Butler, Ind., where Superin- 


tendent H. Z. Wooden, with the encourage- 
ment of Paul R. Mort, developed a plan 
for using correspondence courses in the 
Butler schools. Interesting features of this 
plan: academic as well as vocational sub- 
jects were offered by correspondence, and 
courses came both from commercial cor- 
respondence schools and state universities. 

The program as developed in the United 
States had foreign antecedents. Much of the 
groundwork had already been laid through 
the development of systems of supervised 
correspondence study in various parts of the 
British Empire. 

This method of instruction did not re- 
sult from philosophic considerations of how 
youth might best be served or from care- 
fully documented research studies which 
showed a “felt need” to be met by some 
new technique of instruction. Supervised 
correspondence study developed in response 
to the demand of parents whose children 
could not receive formal education by tra- 
ditional methods, but who, nevertheless, de- 
manded the benefits of education for their 
children. 

The first use of correspondence education 
within a public school system was in the 
province of Victoria, Australia, in 1914, 
when the wives of some forest rangers liv- 
ing in a remote mountain section asked the 
State educational department for assistance 
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in the education of their children. The de- 
partment sent them texts and suggested as- 
signments. The plan was so successful that 
further assignments and guidance were pro- 
vided. Soon a regular program was devel- 
oped and the movement spread to other 
parts of Australia and to other Common- 
wealths in the Empire: 

The origin of the program in British 
Columbia, Canada, is strikingly similar to 
that in Australia. J. W. Gibson tells how 
the program began in that Province. 


Isolated families found their way into the more 
remote parts of the Province and were, of course, 
completely cut off from organized schools of any 
kind. Up until 1919 no attempt was made to provide 
educational facilities for such families. In the spring 
of that year a lighthouse keeper, living on one of 
the islands of the west coast, made a request for 
assistance in teaching his small children, since they 
were quite out of reach of an organized school. It 
was the belief that a plan could be made to work 
whereby lesson outlines and text material would be 
supplied to families anywhere who were out of 
reach of schools. The attempt was made and before 
the year was out 122 pupils were studying under the 
direction of teachers appointed by the Provincial 
Department of Education, and the first Elementary 
Correspondence school in America was under way.’ 


The same forces which operated to bring 
into being a new instrument of education 
in Australia and Canada were operative in 
the United States. There were many pupils 
isolated from regular schools by distance or 
physical handicaps who needed somehow to 
be reached. But American educators made 
a new and extremely important addition to 
the concept of correspondence education— 
the idea of enrichment. 

Much of the United States is sparsely 
settled. Unlike Australia and Canada, these 
areas do have high schools, but they are 
small. Curricular offerings are necessarily 
limited, yet the needs of individuals in these 
schools are as wide and varied as the needs 


*J. W. Gibson, “Correspondence Instruction as a 
Factor in the Equalizing of Educational Opportunity 
in British Columbia,” Report of the First Interna- 
tional Conference on Correspondence Education. 
Victoria, British Columbia: The Department of Edu- 
cation, 1938, p. 92. 


of pupils anywhere. Until the advent of 
supervised correspondence study little could 
be done to meet this situation. More effi- 
cient schedule building, individualization 
of instructional materials, and the com- 
bination and alternation of subjects helped 
to relieve the situation—but offerings were 
still limited. A few pupils solved their in- 
dividual problems by transferring to dis- 
tricts where curricular offerings were more 
extensive, but most pupils either accepted 
what was offered or became discouraged 
and dropped out of school. 

Supervised correspondence study made 
possible a change in this picture. By sup- 
plementing local offerings with correspond- 
ence study, most pupil needs could be met. 
Schedule conflicts became less important, 
since pupils with unresolvable conflicts need 
not be reregistered now that a subject in 
conflict could be taken by correspondence. 

It is evident that supervised correspond- 
ence study developed as an administrative 
device. It was a practical solution to a very 
pressing problem. That it was needed and 
that it was at least partially successful is 
indicated by its extraordinarily rapid ex- 
pansion. The method was used with ap- 
parent success by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, and credits earned by such 
instruction are accepted as meeting admis- 
sion requirements by many of our leading 
institutions of higher learning. 

Too, since 1930 supervised correspond- 
ence instruction has been greatly improved. 
Competent educators have given much 
thought and attention to the improvement 
of course syllabi, the development of spe- 
cialized techniques of instruction, and ways 
of personalizing the relationship between 
student and instructor. 

During these years of development, how- 
ever, not too much attention was given to 
the matter of evaluating the success of su- 
pervised correspondence study as an educa- 
tional device. Its administrative value was 
obvious, and administrators of the program 
were so involved in the problems of keep- 
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ing pace with expanded enrolments and 
developing new courses to meet diversified 
needs that time for evaluation was simply 
not available. Now, as supervised corre- 
spondence study reaches a degree of ma- 
turity, it has been possible to pause a bit 
and determine whether the efforts of cor- 
respondence specialists to make correspond- 
ence study a sound educational tool have 
been successful. 

A study by Meierhenry* compared the 
achievement of students in vocational 
courses who received instruction by su- 
pervised correspondence study at the same 
time they received practical training by 
means of work experience with the achjeve- 
ment of pupils in similar courses who re- 
ceived their instruction under regular class- 
room methods. Comparison was also made 
with the achievement of pupils who took 
correspondence work only and omitted the 
work-experience phase of the program car- 
ried by the experimental group. The 
achievement of pupils in all three groups 
was measured by means of standardized 
achievement tests given at the completion 
of the work they were taking. 

Meierhenry’s conclusion was that the 
achievement scores of the students in the 
experimental program compared favorably 
in most cases with the scores made by stu- 
dents who had their vocational education 
in regular classes. Likewise, when the. test 
scores of the students in the experimental 
group were compared with the scores of stu- 
dents who had only the supervised corre- 
spondence study course there was no ad- 
vantage to be found on the side of either 
group. 

The most extensive aitempt to determine 
the validity of supervised correspondence 


—— C. Meierhenry, “A Vocational Education 
0 


Program for the Small ~ School Utilizing Super- 
vised Correspondence Study and Work Experience.” 
Un published PI Ph.D. dissertation, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, 1945- 
cone B. Childs, “A Comparison of Supervised 
ndence Study Pupils and Classroom Pupils 
in Ad ievement in School Subjects.” Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska, 1949. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Twenty-one years ago the University 
of Nebraska developed and sponsored 
the first program of supervised corre- 
oe wy study at the state level in 
the U. S. And so, as the plan “comes 
of age” this fall, Mr. Childs, a specialist 
in correspondence instruction at the 
same university, offers us a report on 
the growth of the method, and the 
findings of his study of the effective- 
ness of SCS as compared with that of 
regular classroom instruction. The au- 
thor is assistant professor of secondary 
education, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, at Lincoln. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the December 
1929 issue of THe CLEARING House, 
Forrest E. Long’s “Correspondence 
Study in the Small High School” pre- 
sented a plan for such a program, Tue 
CLEARING House editor recommended 
that agencies of the various states issue 
correspondence courses to be studied by 
high-school students in a special room 
under the supervision of a teacher. The 
virtues he anticipated for the plan have 
since been proved. 





study was recently completed by the writer.* 
In this study the achievement of high-school 
pupils taking work by supervised corre- 
spondence study was compared with the 
achievement of pupils taking similar courses 
in regular classrooms. Fourteen different 
subjects in five subject-matter fields were 
used in this comparison. For each subject, 
five Nebraska high schools which offered 
that subject were selected at random as a 
control group. 

All correspondence pupils who completed 
work in the selected subjects between March 
1, 1948 and April 1, 1949 were included in 
the experimental group. Each student, cor- 
respondence and classroom, was given an 
achievement test at the time he completed 
his work. In addition each pupil was given 
an intelligence test in order that the work 
of students of equal ability might be com- 
pared. The USAFI Tests of General Edu- 
cational Development were also given to 
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pupils in six of the fourteen subjects. 

In all subjects the achievement of cor- 
respondence and classroom pupils was com- 
pared when pupils were matched on in- 
telligence and chronological age. These 
comparisons show the following results: 

1. A statistically,significant difference in 
favor of the correspondence pupils was 
found in American history, world history, 
first-year algebra, third-semester algebra, 
Latin, typewriting, plane geometry, and 
Spanish. The greatest degree of superiority 
was found in typewriting and the next 
greatest in Latin. 

2. A difference existed in favor of the 
correspondence group in physics, but the 
difference was not statistically significant. 

3. No appreciable differences in achieve- 
ment were found in shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, and chemistry. 

4. The achievement of the classroom pu- 
pils exceeded that of the correspondence 
pupils in solid geometry and trigonometry, 
but the differences were not statistically 
significant. 

In the six subjects for which the USAFI 
test results were avVailable, pupils were 
matched on the basis of chronological age 
and USAFI test scores, with the following 
results: 

1. A statistically significant difference ex- 
isted in favor of the correspondence pupils 
in first-year algebra. 

2. A difference in favor of the correspond- 
ence pupils, but one which was not statisti- 
cally significant, was found in American 
history, world history, plane geometry, 
physics, and chemistry. 

This study pointed to three general con- 
clusions. 

The first is that correspondence pupils 
perform better on standardized achievement 
tests covering the subjects they have taken 
than do classroom pupils of the same ability 
when ability is measured by intelligence 
tests and the USAFI Tests of General Edu- 
cational Development. 

The second is that there is a measurable 


difference in the extent to which corre- 
spondence courses in the various subjects 
are effective when success is determined by 
using the achievement of classroom pupils 
as a standard of comparison. However, in 
no case does the achievement of correspond- 
ence pupils fall statistically below that at- 
tained as the result of classroom instruction. 

The third is that pupils who complete 
correspondence courses tend to be above 
average in intelligence and general ability. 

It should be remembered that this study 
made no attempt to determine educational 
outcomes other than subject-matter achieve- 
ment. There are, undoubtedly, certain val- 
ues to be derived from participation in 
group activities in the classroom, values 
which are not measured by this study. 

It is not the function of correspondence 
instruction to replace classroom instruction. 
Its purpose, rather, is to supplement and 
enrich the program in operation in second- 
ary schools. Fortunately, most correspond- 
ence pupils are registered in a regular high- 
school program and are not denied the 
benefits to be gained from association with 
other pupils and from the give and take of 
the classroom. These benefits are theirs, 
together with the opportunity to study sub- 
jects important to them but not offered by 
the local school. 

There are also pupils in isolated regions 
or pupils confined to their homes because 
of physical disability who have no oppor- 
tunity to study except by some method such 
as supervised correspondence study. While 
these pupils will not be able to profit from 
the concomitant outcomes of classroom in- 
struction, they need not be further handi- 
capped by being denied the advantages of 
correspondence instruction. 

The value of supervised correspondence 
study as an administrative device has long 
since been confirmed. With its educational 
soundness rather clearly established, this 
educational technique takes its place as an 
accepted part of the total program of edu- 
cation in the United States. 








The strategy at Snohomish High: 


GLAMOR PROGRAM 
holds NON-ACADEMICS 


By MILDRED E. BLOSSEY 


IKE THE persistent rumble of thunder in 
L the distance, the fundamentalists— 
both faculty members and school patrons— 
have been for some long time reviling the 
current liberalized programs in progressive 
high schools, ‘Things aren't like they used 
to be—” Fortunately! 

The quarrel seems to stem from the so- 
called inadequacy of preparation in the “re- 
quired” subjects which state edicts deem 
essential to the graduating senior, regard- 
less of what his goal in life may be. What 
those conservatives have overlooked is the 
change of complexion in the modern high 
school. No longer is it teeming with those 
whose primary aim is to secure knowledge 
from books. Because of expanding mechani- 
zation, no employment and little responsibil- 
ity can be offered those just at an age to 
seek both. The disproportionate number of 
those resistant to learning over the eager, 
scholarly type is a chronic disorder in pres- 
ent-day education. 

The increasing period of “infancy” in the 
current crop of children brings into our 
systems greater and greater hordes of dis- 
interested, often rebellious, students. Par- 
ents more and more, in the pursuit of this 
and that, Aave relinquished control and 
counseling of offspring--and state-suppurted 
educational units have fallen heir to a tre- 
mendous job of pinch-hitting. Pinch-hit- 
ting in those fields where formerly the home 
provided basic training. 

Public schools, already “bulging at the 
seams” (to borrow the Washington Educa- 
tion Association slogan), offer some measure 


of security and guidance to a restless teen- 
age population which would otherwise fre- 
quent the streets and less desirable places. 
The marvel is that so many elect to stay on 
in spite of the inflexible curricular de- 
mands, the oftentimes stodgy atmosphere, 
the inartistic and uncolorful environment 
of the majority of schools. 

Just why do so many students continue 
to attend school after completion of the 
eighth grade, the legal stopping-off place in 
the State of Washington? The boys and 
girls themselves submit varying reasons for 
the further pursuit of knowledge: 

“T like to study.” 

“All my gang’s going—me, too.” 

“I'm going on to college.” 

“Nothin’ else to do—can’t get a work per- 
mit till I’m sixteen.” 

“My dad thinks I have to get a high- 
school education if I’m to get ahead in the 
world.” 

“Mom sez I gotta!” 

That drop-outs at the end of Grade 8 
are very low and high-school matriculation 
is the commonly accepted aftermath of 
graduation from elementary school can be 
attributed in great measure to a new factor 
in the educative process—sales appeal. Many 
are being lured—lured, no less—into the high 
school by an expertly promoted advertising 
campaign. Secondary schools are out to sell 
a “bill of goods”~and that bill of goods 
must be attractively packaged, must be 
persuasive enough not only to bring the 
student into the high school but to hold 
him once he has started. 
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Sales appeals at Snohomish High are 
geared to the times and to the clientele. 
First of all, an efficient personnel and coun- 
seling program promotes the desire to “be- 
long,”” a must with the average teen-ager. 
Early in the spring the prospective student 
is given a preview of what “belonging” in- 
cludes: 

An Eighth Grade Day takes him through 
visits to interesting classes, observation of 
various activities, and attendance at an en- 
tertaining program. He is made to feel 
welcome by student counselors and his own 
Big Brother (or Sister), A freshman orienta- 
tion program during the week preceding 
opening of school in the fall inducts him 
into the mysteries of high-school life. Again 
the student counselors help him over the 
tough spots until he is accustomed to the 
routine. His final initiation into the circle 
of the elect comes at a Frosh Mixer early 
in the year. Thereafter he belongs. 

Actual registration is accomplished long 
before graduation from grade school. Rep- 
resentatives from the high school visit the 
various eighth-grade classrooms and talk 
over courses and activities, first with the 
group and later individually. Courses of 
study are elaborated upon and note taken 
of special interests. Apart from English, 
math, science (the solids), tempting talk of 
art, band choir, and allied non-solids is 
poured into receptive ears. The sale is 
clinched, and another customer is assured. 

So the great mass—go per cent or more— 
enters the secondary level. Once they are 
sold on the idea of secondary education, 
both curricular and extracurricular inter- 
ests tend to hold them. It is little less than 
miraculous that more than 65 per cent of 
that initial horde stays long enough to earn 
an honorable discharge—a four-year cer- 
tificate of completion. 

Initial resistance having been overcome, 
the sales campaign begins in earnest. For 
the bookworm, the forward-looking individ- 
ual, and the one whose parents put on the 
pressure, mental stimulation will no doubt 


suffice and the basic curriculum serve its 
purpose. But what of those who vacillate? 

Into high gear with a battery of attrac- 
tions. Those may be roughly classified into 
—but why bother with classifications that 
overlap into complete confusion of any at- 
tempt at pigeon-holing? 

Snohomish High School is recognized as 
an “activity” school, active not only on its 
own campus—closely cropped lawns, wide 
shaded walks, carefully manicured flower 
beds, and a lavish array of some 200 shrubs 
and trees covering several city (small town, 
rather) blocks, all of which provide a wealth 
of firsthand botanical material—but out into 
the community and beyond. 

The activity program has not been 
foisted upon the students; it came about 
naturally as demand was expressed or neces- 
sity dictated. The eager teen-agers rarely en- 
counter an administrative “No!” when a 
request for innovation is presented. Quite 
the reverse. Student Council considers the 
petition and after due deliberation gives the 
“Go ahead” signal, citing any precautions 
or limitations which might be encountered. 
Thus an activity is launched—to survive 
and flourish or to die out, depending on 
student enthusiasm. 

Those that have stood the test flourish to 
become a regular part of the activity pro- 
gram and sometimes even get into the cur- 
riculum as credit courses. Among the latter 
are familiar music groups: pep band, string 
and wood quartets, a cappella choir, and 
other sub-divisions; and the physical-edu- 
cation courses which branched out from the 
old time-honored caiisthenics of a quarter 
century ago into badminton, tumbling, 
horseshoes—into such diversification as to 
need a lighted gridiron, two sets of tennis 
courts, an extensive field and track, base- 
ball and softball diamonds, and two mod- 
ern gymnasiums varying in floor area and 
crowd capacity. 

Agriculture and home economics were 
pioneer vocational courses; but now instruc- 
tion in girls’ woodshop, boys’ home ec., 
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lapidary, ceramics, farmshop, elementary 
and advanced auto mechanics, cafeteria 
training, leather craft, photography, and 
radio cause no undue furor as part of the 
course of study. Girls may enroll whole or 
part-time in a state-licensed vocational 
beauty school; upon completion of the re- 
quired 2,000 hours of training, they take a 
state examination to obtain licensed beauti- 
cian certificates. ' 

Budding journalists may earn credits by 
work on the school newspaper, literary 
magazine, handbook, or annual, and in the 
process of learning happily daub themselves 
with printer's ink at the local publishing 
office, where type setting, linotype operat- 
ing, proof reading, and pi all fall into their 
proper places. Latest venture in the jour- 
nalistic field developed this year when an 
activity group of nine of the more serious- 
minded youngsters requested permission to 
try a daily five-minute broadcast of actual 
news over the P. A. system. The resultant 
upsurge of interest in current history has 
been most gratifying. 

Registration in biological science vaulted 
to a new high after the Sea Scout Ship 
Ranger, a former Coast Guard craft, skip- 
pered by a licensed pilot (the biology 
teacher) and his crew of deck-hands aspir- 
ing to attain their yeoman and higher ranks, 
was made available for one-day, week-end, 
or longer biological cruises. 

Hot-rod drivers not only learn the “why” 
of motor performance in auto mechanics; 
they learn the “how” of driver performance 
in a driver training course which provides 
textbook technique plus a mobile classroom 
for demonstration and practice. 

For those who-dream of being teachers, 
Teacher Orientation provides a sampling 
of the profession in order that young hope- 
fuls may learn, by observation and actual 
classroom experience in the elementary 
school, whether they are fitted for such 
work. 

In the field of entertainment drama gives 
its exponents opportunity for expression in 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


At Snohomish, Wash., High School, 
what Miss Blossey calls a “glamor pro- 
pe of courses and activities, backed 

y a beguiling “advertising campaign,” 


is a the non-academic students 


into high school and holding them. As 
a result, although in Washington pu- 
pils may leave school at the end of the 
eighth grade, 90% enter high school 
and more than 65% complete the 
twelfth grade. Miss Blossey is home vis- 
iting teacher in the high school. 





the intimate Circus theater (penthouse 
style), talent assemblies, folk dancing, full- 
length dramatic productions, curtain rais- 
ers, pep assemblies, and between-halves 
stunts at games. The campus sylvan theater, 
bowl-shaped and screened by evergreens, 
adapts itself nicely to outdoor concerts, 
pageants, and May Day festivities. 

The culmination of all forms of enter- 
tainment comes late in October with the 
presentation of the Orthopedic Benefit, 
proceeds of which are donated to the Chil- 
dren's Orthopedic Hospital at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The whole school participates in 
this, for it calls for much committee plan- 
ning, script writing, costuming, stage de- 
sign and construction, art work in pos- 
ters and scene painting, tumbling, twirling, 
vocal and instrumental music, dancing, et 
al. 

Educators have come to see that, in addi- 
tion to instilling certain “facts and skills,” 
the curriculum must provide more than the 
formal cyurses—it must so condition the 
child that he may have not only adequate 
information and techniques, but also atti- 
tudes and responses that will permit him 
to live wholesomely and obtain satisfying 
experiences. Whereas twenty-five years ago 
students were attending school—willingly 
or unwillingly—for the serious purpose of 
being “educated,” the present crop takes its 
education informally, with zest and a dash 
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of glamor. They live while they learn. 


To that end Snohomish High, in attempt- 


ing to hold on to its impressionable popu- 


lation, provides an “enriched” background 


Jnichs. of 


SEMI-PERMANENT CHALK OUT- 
LINES—Use chalk soaked in a sugar and 
water solution. Mix saturate solution (all 
sugar water will dissolve at room tempera- 
ture), and dilute one part of solution with 
two parts of water. Soak old fashioned— 
not dustless—type of chalk until bubbles 
cease, then remove and dry, To use: 
moisten end of chalk with water and write 
or draw on board while wet. After lines 
dry, they will withstand moderate erasing. 
After you are through with outline map, 
etc., you can wash off lines or words easily. 
—Leland S. March, Director of Instruction, 
Monroe County Public Schools, Key West, 
Fla. 


ORIENTATION VIA THE VISUAL— 
For the first meeting of the PTA in a school 
to which students are promoted or for the 
last meeting in a school which students are 
leaving, why not prepare and show a series 
of slides on “Your youngster’s first week 
in his new junior or senior high school”?— 
Based upon a suggestion by Charlotte H. 


Epiror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to Tue 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


The CLEARING HousE 


for learning basic techniques, mastering vo- 
cational skills, participating in acceptable 
social relationships, and absorbing group 
culture. 


” 


the Jrade 


GORDON 


Isham, Supervisor of Instruction, South- 
bury, Conn. 


APPRECIATION DAY—Take a day off 
once in a while and relax. The children 
might appreciate your taking it off, too, or 
your return. You'll appreciate it either way, 
maybe both. Even a race horse is scratched 
occasionally.—T. J. Burke, West Junior 
High School, Binghamton, N.Y. 


ART WORK-—Paint plaster casts or carv- 
ings with shoe dye to secure colors in dull 
tones.—Jack Brady, Bell Gardens, Calif. 


BRUSHUP—Cut off the tips of sable- 
hair flat poster brushes and they serve very 
well for oil painting.—Jack Brady, Bell 
Gardens, Calif. 


HALL PASSES-—Issue to pupils large-size 
wooden passes to carry when they are ex- 
cused from class to hasten their return from 
the errand. The pass has time of departure 
written on it for a quick check by the hall 


monitor.—Matthew S. 
geles. 


Miletich, Los An- 


STANDARDS CHARTS-—I find that 
standards charts, such as Free-Time Stand- 
ards, Room Standards, Game and Yard 
Standards, Standards for Oral Reports, 
Standards for Current Events, Standards for 
Papers, help me and my students to main- 
tain higher goals, especially when the stu- 
dents help to work out the standards.— 
Florence Stone, Los Angeles. 





NIXSON “STARS” 
Lighten the Teachers’ Loads 


By ROSS H. LARSEN 


N THE BEGINNING of the school year of 
I 1945 Nixson Junior High School sud- 
denly realized that it had no student or- 
ganization which could present pupil prob- 
lems to the administration, and there was 
no student organization to which the admin- 
istration could refer problems. The need for 
some such organization was realized by the 
administration and many of the faculty 
members. 

The problem was referred to Miss Una 
Brooks and Mrs. Flora Savage, for study 
and investigation. These two questioned 
pupils and had meetings trying to find out 
what the boys and girls really wanted in 
the way of a service organization. Teachers 
were questioned and their opinions were 
given and accepted with a great deal of 
thoughtfulness and consideration. 

Some attempt was made to find out what 
other schools were doing. A great many 
schools used their student councils for serv- 
ices, but on a very limited basis. Also, many 
student councils were as interested in 
money-making projects as they were in giv- 
ing any type of service to the school. Nixson 
was looking for something different. 

After all data had been gathered, it was 
decided that the purposes of this organiza- 
tion would be to render services to our 
school, to discover and develop characteris- 
tics of good citizenship and leadership in a 
democratic school society, and to promote 
the high ideals suggested in the letters 
S-T-A-R-S: 

S—Self control at all times. 

T—Tolerance towards the ideas and ideals of others. 
A—Aid to fellow students, teachers, and school. 
R—Responsibility for upholding high standards. 
S—Sacrifice of selfish interests. 


Thus the name STARS was adopted and 
a new and unusual organization was born at 
Nixson. 

The membership of this organization con- 
sists of ninth-grade pupils who have an hour 
a day which they can spare for service. These 
young people make application for member- 
ship during the last semester of their eighth- 
grade work. This application must bear the 
signature of two teachers, one administrator, 
the parents, and the student. Each applicant 
realizes that membership is granted only to 
those students who meet standards of high 
character, good citizenship, passing scholar- 
ship, and constructive leadership. Member- 
ship may be withdrawn upon failure to up- 
hold the standards of the organization. 

The motto of STARS is “Ich Diem” (I 
serve). The insignia is a gold five-pointed 
star mounted on a purple background with 
the letters S-T-A-R-S inscribed—one letter 
in the tip of each point of the star. 

The officers of the organization consist of 
faculty sponsor, president, three vice-presi- 
dents, secretary, treasurer, and three or more 
board members. This group serves as an 
executive board. The organization is di- 
vided into several different corps: teacher 
aides, nurse aides, office clerks, station secre- 
taries, library helpers, lost and found opera- 
tors, movie projector operators, and mes- 
sengers. 

Each teacher in the building is entitled 
to an aide. The aide performs such duties 
as writing names in reports, carrying mes- 
sages, recording data and information that 
are not of a personal nature, and other jobs 
too numerous to mention. 

The nurse’s aides act as personal mes- 
sengers for the school nurse, who is in this 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


After all of the endless suggestions 
have been made about what teachers 
should do for the students, there still 
remains the question of whether stu- 
dents might do something for the 
teachers in return. At Nixson Junior 
High School, Amarillo, Tex., a student 
service organization called the STARS 
offers some answers to that question. 
The STARS’ eight corps provide as 
many different services for teachers and 
the school. On the basis of organization 
and school-wide service, Mr. Larsen 
claims that the STARS are unique, but 
hopes that after the appearance of this 
article other schools will end that dis- 
tinction by op | up the idea. He is 
principal of the school. 





building three days a week. They also take 
a great deal of personal pride in the care 
and arrangement of the first-aid room. 

The office clerks probably have more to 
do than any other division. They record the 
names of people each period in the day who 
are absent, run errands, sort mail, act as 
receptionist to visitors in the building, an- 
swer the telephone, and do other odd jobs 
about the offices. 

The station secretary is the official book- 
keeper and statistician for the organization. 
He keeps a record of the assignment of each 
member as well as a record of the number 
of hours of service each member gives. 

The library helpers, another corps, assist 
in the library each period of the day. They 
know how to use the card files, check in and 
check out books, shelve books, repair books, 
run errands, collect fines, and do odd jobs 
about the library. 

The lost and found operators supervise 
and maintain the Lost and Found Room. 
This is a room where youngsters may look 
for lost materials. 

The movie projector operators know how 
to operate all of the audio-visual equipment. 
Two boys are available each period of the 
day to man this equipment, which consists 


of tape recorder, wire recorder, two 16mm 
projectors, one 8mm projector, an opaque 
machine, and a film-strip machine. 

The last of the corps are the mes- 
sengers, who station themselves in the halls 
on each floor for the purpose of running an 
errand or carrying a message for a teacher 
who cannot leave his assignment. 

Every year there are from 150 to 200 stu- 
dents active in this organization. Last year 
151 service certificates were issued at our 
annual awards day program, recognizing 
those who had given fifty hours or more of 
service. These certificates represented a total 
of 15,000 hours in school service last year. 
Fifteen students gave more than 200 hours 
each, Each pupil has the responsibility of 
seeing that his hours are turned in to the 
secretary. 

The STARS’ activities are not all work. 
They have a valuable program once each 
month, alternating between a serious and 
constructive event and one of fun and enter- 
tainment. They have sponsored school 
dances such as the “Bunny Hop,” “The Ship- 
wreck Dance,” “The Butterfly Dance,” “The 
Cotton Ball,” and many others. Among their 
campaigns to promote a closer relationship 
between students and to build good school 
spirit and a more friendly atmosphere 
are “Friendship Week,” “Get Acquainted 
Week,” and others, which usually culmi- 
nated with afternoon tea dances that were 
very successful. 

To be sure that we were sponsoring a 
worthwhile organization with sound objec- 
tives we sought some opinions and expres- 
sions from teachers, new pupils, pupils who 
had experienced this program and were in 
high school or college, and parents. 

One former pupil said, “It was the grandest ex- 
perience I had while in junior high school.” 

Another said, “It certainly placed you on your 
honor. You were at liberty to skip school and do a 
lot of other things but you had such a keen sense 
of respect for the organization you did not violate 
any of the trusts.” 


A new pupil remarked, “We never had anything 
like it in the school I came from; I like it very 
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much. It certainly has made things easier for me.” 

A new teacher commented, “This is new to me; 
I don’t know how I got along without such an 
organization.” 

One teacher who has been in the system for 
some years said, “It is a very stimulating organiza- 
tion and has served a definite purpose for this 
school.” 

One parent said, “It certainly was good for my 
child; she expressed a desire to be a member before 
she went to Nixson.” 


Many similar comments came daily from 
teachers, pupils, and parents. 

STARS has helped to develop a feeling 
among the students that the responsibility 
for a good school is theirs and is not just the 
concern of the administration and the 
teachers. 

Pupil-teacher relationships have been im- 
proved. For example, when fifty or more 
students work as teachers’ aides in close 
personal contact, each with an individual 
teacher, better feeling toward teachers and 
teachers toward pupils just naturally de- 
velops. Any time two people work together 
on common problems, mutual respect and 
understanding grows. Some of the best 
teacher-pupil counseling takes place be- 
tween the teacher and his aide. 

This organization is an inspiration or a 


Folklore: Gold Mine 


The first requirement for remedial-reading ma- 
terial is that it have high interest level and low 
difficulty rating. By definition it would be difficult 
to imagine any body of materials answering that re- 
quirement more completely than our folklore, 
which is that part of our heritage which our 
people love so much that they will preserve it eve. 
without the benefi: of printing. It is primarily oral 
literature—and even printing it cannot change this 
fundamental character once it has been in the oral 
tradition. 

As oral literature it possesses in abundance those 
qualities which make for low reading difficulty, and 
high reading motivation. In form it partakes 
strongly of the anecdote, the talk, story-telling, 
dialogue, conversation, verbal exchange. In language 


goal for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. 
It encourages good attendance and citizen- 
ship in order to be eligible for STARS. 
Regular attendance and good citizenship 
among STARS is stressed, since each has a 
place to fill daily. 

The organization has a very definite 
carry-over for its members. Many members 
are inspired to choose teaching as a profes- 
sion and a majority of the members of the 
Future Teachers of America of Amarillo 
High School got their inspiration by being 
active in the STARS. Some of our former 
members now enrolled at Amarillo College 
have teaching in mind. Many of our former 
members assume places of leadership and 
responsibility in the Honor System and the 
Student Council in Amarillo High School. 

There is a great deal of planning, organ- 
izing, and supervising of extracurricular ac- 
tivities in the secondary schools all over 
the country, and often some of the work 
and time of teachers and administrators is 
lost because the appeal is not permanent, 
or the program doesn’t have high enough 
standards or it isn’t stimulating enough to 
our modern youth. We believe the STARS 
of Nixson have met the test and will con- 
tinue to shine in a commendable way. 


for Remedial Reading 


it has vigorous folk speech; colloquial quality; short, 
simple, declarative sentences and sentence fragments. 
The plot tends to simplicity, action, swift develop- 
ment, strong characterization. 

Remedial reading loses nothing in effectiveness by 
being optimistic in tone and good-naturedly 
humorous. Both of these qualities tend to char- 
acterize American folklore because we as a people 
have been so successful in getting what we wanted 
out of life that there is no good reason why we 
should not be both optimistic and good humored. 
The spirit and motivation of our fc!kiore will give 
the retarded reader little difficulty, inasmuch as 
it embodies the folkways of thinking and acting 
familiar to our whole people.—Euizasetu PILANT 
in The English Journal. 





Know Your 
PART-TIME WORKERS 


A 14-point study of employed students 


By HOWARD S. BRETSCH 


EACHERS AND administrators may appro- 
f perses ask themselves how well forti- 
fied they are, by virtue of what they know 
about their part-time workers, to help these 
pupils solve their problems. 

The present study sought answers to spe- 
cific questions in an attempt to learn the 
potential problems confronting the part- 
time worker and to serve as a guide for im- 
proving guidance in the school which sup- 
plied the data. 

This study is not without precedent. The 
study by Meyersieck and Dimichael' served, 
in part, as a pattern for the items used in 
the investigation. Also, many studies have 
cited the need, interest, and value of work 
experience. The primary purpose for sum- 
marizing this investigation is to encourage 
teachers and administrators to investigate 
along similar lines the problems facing their 
pupils engaged in part-time work. 

Such a purpose, then, precludes any 
lengthy interpretation of the data, which 
might have very little transfer value from 
the given situation to another situation. The 
writer does not wish to imply that the find- 
ings represent all the problems of the part- 
time worker, but they may serve to provide 
insight into various educational, vocational, 
social, and emotional problem areas. 

Data? for this study consisted of replies 
to 22 items by 218 (132 boys, 86 girls) mid- 
dle-teen-age pupils from a school located in 
a suburban area and drawing part of its 
pupils from the rural area. 


*Marion C. Meyersieck and Salvatore G. Di- 
michael, “Ninth-Year Pupils Engaged in Part-Time 
Employment.” Cccupations, 23:405-10, —_ 195: 

* Data were secured by Virginia L. Bretsch 


How to Read This Study, The findings 
are presented in a straightforward manner 
(without interpretation) so that the reader 
may more fully anticipate, as he reads, the 
answers to the following three questions 
as they apply to his own school. Only data 
and statistics thought to be most pertinent 
are included in this summarization. 

Ask yourself these questions: 

1. Do I know similar facts about the 
part-time work pupils in my school? 

2. What implicaticns can be drawn from 
this study that may be helpful to me? 

3. What changes must I make in my 
school if my pupils have similar problems? 


Findings 


Question 1. Why were the pupils work- 
ing? 

More than one-fifth of the boys and 27 
per cent of the girls said they were working 
because they liked what they were doing. 
The following table indicates the variety of 
reasons they gave: 

Reason Girls 
My parents insist 8% 
To save for further education . 
To buy clothes ..... ; 27 
I like this kind of work . 
It pays well 
My friend works there .. 
: couldn't get any other job . 
I needed money .... 
It offers a chance for promotion ‘ 
Someone told me to take it ... 
Others ..... rer 
No answer 


Question 2. What were the types of part- 
time work? 

Whereas 67 per cent of the girls were en- 
gaged in minding children (34%) and 
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housework (33%), fewer than go per cent of 
the boys were engaged in any single type of 
part-time work. The three most frequently 
occurring types of part-time work for boys 
were farming (29%), caring for yards (15%), 
and paper routes (10%). 

Question 3. How long had the pupils 
been doing part-time work and had the 
pupils held more than one part-time job? 

Over 65 per cent of both boys and girls 
had worked for more than a year. Over 25 
per cent had worked at least three years. 
Less than 3 per cent of the boys and slightly 
over 5 per cent of the girls had worked over 
five years. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the boys had held 
two jobs, while 40 per cent of the girls had 
one. Slightly over 10 per cent of the boys 
and 8 per cent of the girls had held more 
than four jobs. The trend indicated that 
boys had, in general, more jobs than girls. 

Question 4. What were the future ambi- 
tions of part-time workers? 

Ambition 
Get a job 
Go to college : ees 
Go to a special training schoo 


Question 5. Who helped the part-time 
workers secure their jobs? 

The following table reveals the ineffec- 
tiveness of the school in this situation and 
should encourage the reader to make cer- 
tain that his own school is more effective, 
especially if a guidance program is a part 
of the school’s function. 


Those Who Helped Secure Job Girls 


Friend . oe 
Member of the family . 


Question 6. Were there school subjects 
which the part-time workers felt helped 
them on the job? 

Whereas mathematics, shop, English, and 
science were considered most helpful by go, 
18, 15, and 13 per cent of the boys, respec- 
tively, English, home economics, and mathe- 
matics were felt by 32, 25, and 22 per cent 


of the girls, respectively, to be the subjects 
which helped them most on the job. Read- 
ing and art were indicated by the boys as 
least helpful, while reading and science 
were indicated as least helpful by the girls. 

Question 7. Did the part-time workers 
recognize personality and aptitude factors 
which helped them on the job? 

On a total of 13 personality and aptitude 
factors, the boys indicated as the most im- 
portant, “being a hard worker” (11%), “be- 
ing honest” (10%), and “being able to do 
what you are told” (13%). Least important 
as rated by the boys were “being exact” and 
“being neat in appearance.” As for the 
girls, “being honest” and “being able to 
do what you are told” were each indicated 
by slightly over 12 per cent as most impor- 
tant. Least important were “being able to 
use your own ideas” and “being exact.” 
Obviously to the teen-ager little relation 
ship exists between “being exact” and “be- 
ing able to do what you are told”—with 
exactitude. 

Question 8. How many hours per week 
did the part-time workers spend studying 
outside of school hours and how many par- 
ticipated in extracurricular activities? 

About g9 per cent of the boys and 20 pei 
cent of the girls spent three hours per week 
studying outside of class. Almost an equal 
number (28%) of the boys and girls spent 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This report presents the facts about 
218 high-school students who work 
part time. It covers their responses 
to 14 questions about themselves, their 
jobs, and their problems. Dr. Bretsch 
says that he hopes this study will en- 
courage CLEARING House readers to 
make similar investigations about the 
part-time workers in their own schools, 
because these students and their cir 
cumstances, in all fairness to them, need 
to be better understood by teachers. 
He is associate professor of education 
in the University of New Hampshire 
at Durham. 
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six hours per week, Slightly over 10 per 
cent of the boys and 16 per cent of the girls 
spent nine hours in out-of-class studying. 
Fewer than 14 per cent of the boys, but 
about go per cent of the girls, spent more 
than nine hours per week in out-of-class 
studying. 
Extracurricular Activities Girls 
Participated in activities during the 
school day 
Belong to community organizations ... 


62% 

65 
Question 9. What were the attitudes of 

the part-time workers toward their jobs? 


Attitude Girls 


Related to future ambitions 15% 
Would do better school work if not 
workin 


9 
Liked job better than school work ....58 


45 

Question 10. What was the amount per 
week paid to each part-time worker? 

Forty-eight per cent of the boys received 
between two and six dollars per week, while 
almost 10 per cent received more than four- 
teen dollars per week. As for the girls, 
slightly over 40 per cent received two dol- 
lars per week and another go per cent re- 
ceived four to six dollars per week. Fewer 
than 6 per cent of the girls received a week- 
ly amount of more than six dollars. 

Question 11. Was the money paid di- 
rectly to the part-time worker or to some- 
one else? 


Method of Payment Girls 
Paid directly to part-time worker ....85% 93% 
Paid indirectly to part-time worker ...10 6 
NO AMSWET 2. cccccccccccccecccccscers 5 1 


Boys 


Question 12. Did the part-time worker 
give his earnings to his parents? 


Gave part earnings to parents 
Gave no earnings to parents 
No answer 


Question 13. How many hours did the 


o 
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part-time worker work after school each 
day? 

Whereas 26, 31, 13, and 10 per cent of the 
boys spent one, two three, and four hours, 
respectively, working after school; 10, 33, 
24, and 14 per cent of the girls spent the 
same lengths of time, respectively. Both 
boys and girls spending over four hours did 
not exceed 7 per cent. 

Question 14. How many hours did the 
part-time workers work before school each 
day? 


Hours 


Having asked yourself how well ac- 
quainted you are with similar problems 
facing the part-time workers in your school, 
general conclusions that emerge from this 
study may provide a point of departure for 
further study of the functions of your 
school in assisting the part-time workers. 
Four major implications of this study are: 

1. The school must do more in guiding 
pupils in part-time work activities if it 
wishes to hold and justify its position that 
it is well fitted to measure the needs, in- 
terests, and capacities of its pupils. 

2. The school must draw a closer rela- 
tionship between school life and work life. 
It can no longer afford to avoid life-like 
problem situations in the curriculum, the 
solutions of which are placed above any 
prescribed body of subject matter. 

3. The school must give greater atten- 
tion to the non-vocational (social, emotion- 
al, moral) problems which arise as a result 
of the fact that the pupil is a part-time 
worker. 

4- The school must provide for itself 
more tangible and objective means of ap- 
praising its work with the part-time worker. 


How often have we seen the teacher return to college for “professional growth” and 
doggedly resist all new ideas, starting every class comment with the phrase, “Well, in our 
school we do thus and so.”—Watter R. Borc in School and Society. 





20 Signs that Your School is 
LAISSEZ FAIRE 


By 
WILLIAM WENDELL WILLIAMS 

F YOU ARE laissez faire, you are contribut- 
I ing to the great unrest in education and 
life. Education is not a “let alone” proce- 
dure but a positive, dynamic process. Some 
teachers and administrators are coasting 
along on some false theories of education 
and accepting blindly such an idea as 
“teach children to live for the present,” 
hoping that, in turn, these children will be 
able to meet the problems of the future. 
Often schools graduate pupils who are very 
poorly prepared to meet the demands of 
life. Education is much more than living 
in the present. 

When schools operate on the laissez-faire 
procedure, staff members are practically in- 
dependent and often quite unaware of any 
over-all school program. This method de- 
velops some strong individuals and depart- 
ments; it also permits weak individuals and 
departments to function. Each individual 
teacher is on his own, so to speak, and there 
is little obligation for integrating the whole 
pattern of school instruction. 

The politico-economic theory, which has 
dominated American thinking through the 
greater part of our history and which still 
dominates it in no small degree, may be 
designated as eighteenth-century individ- 
ualism or laissez-faire capitalism. This ide- 
ology, in the past, constituted the founda- 
tion of the American system, freedom of 
the individual from government interfer- 
ence and regulation. Formerly, democracy 
was adjusted to expect laissez-faire practices 
in business, on the one hand, and the re- 
duction of governmental procedures that 
would only enforce law and order and pre- 
vent crime, on the other hand. Each family 
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was a self-supporting unit, and if it became 
dissatisfied with its lot it could pick up and 
leave. Today, however, science and inven- 
tion have created a closely knit world. 

In the schools, this same social philoso- 
phy was naturally extended into curricu- 
lum planning or was responsible for the 
lack of curriculum planning. Many are still 
preaching and upholding the doctrine of 
rugged individualism, which does not meet 
the demands of modern society. Such 
phrases as “child-centered school” or “let 
the child alone and he will develop” are 
inconsistent with our modern, dynamic so- 
ciety. In such situations there is little en- 
couragement for the weighing and balanc- 
ing of ideas. 

The laissez-faire procedures, which rep- 
resent the extreme from authoritarianism, 
exemplify the “hands off” policy. According 
to this point of view, all teachers formulate 
and use their own procedures without any 
regard for the rest of the staff or for the 
common good of the school. While there is 
a nominal emphasis on over-all school poli- 
cies, the direction of any policy is likely to 
be left to the individual who happens to be 
in charge of a specific situation or to anyone 
who can maintain preference or exert pres- 
sure. As far as teaching is concerned, each 
teacher is left to his own devices. 

Any well-managed organization, individ- 
ual, school, or class must be properly 
planned and organized to meet specific ob- 
jectives. Activities must be created so 
that they lead, definitely, toward a pre- 
planned goal. Nothing worthwhile is 
accomplished if activities are not planned 
with a purpose or goal in mind. No hap- 
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hazard or “let alone” procedures will bring 
about desired results in developing Amer- 
ica’s priceless resource, its children. 

Teachers and administrators who day in 
and day out permit pupils to continue to 
do as they please are enemies to the future 
of America. Pupils who come to class late, 
talk while others are talking, fail to hand 
in assignments equal to their ability, and 
copy from others, are going to be the ones 
who will have a hard time finding the re- 
quired records when the income tax de- 
partment calls them in to check records. 
Living fully in the present includes co- 
operating completely with others in worth- 
while tasks, helping plan their own work in 
the light of future needs and carrying out 
this work to a fruitful conclusion. The 
teacher is not a dictator in such matters but 
a guide and counselor who is kind and 
gentle. At times this guide may need to use 
his past experiences and be rather firm in 
obtaining the atmosphere conducive to 
learning and cooperating. There is nothing 
new in modern educational theory that is 
not included in good, common “horse 
sense” applied by a humanitarian who un- 
derstands children and the harsh realities of 
life. 

The child is sent to school by the com- 
munity to learn the basic skills necessary 
for living. These not only include the “three 
R's” and other basic areas of knowledge, 
but also citizenship skills in our cherished 
American way of life. The modern school 
needs to provide a _ well-planned and 
rounded curriculum which will provide a 
variety of uses of all of these skills. Mean- 
ingful drill or repetition is necessary to 
make the basic skills functional. Facts need 
to be used in meaningful situations. Think- 
ing is paramount, but a person who does 
not know facts or how to find them cannot 
think logically, meaningfully, or reflectively. 

Pupils are often denied the right to 
participate in any form of school govern- 
ment. There are phases of the school pro- 
gram which should be used as a means of 


teaching pupils to govern themselves. The 
procedures used must not contain any of 
the taints of the laissez-faire process. The 
teachers and the administrators must act as 
guides and counselors for these immature 
minds. After decisions are reached, the ideas 
must be carried out unless fulfilling them 
would prove disastrous. Oftentimes, pupils 
learn much, and perhaps more, from their 
failures than from their successes. Life has 
its successes and failures and pupils do not 
need to be shielded from all failures. Deci- 
sions and actions that fail may teach chil- 
dren the lessons that would keep them from 
failing in the future. Failures are often 
turned into valuable lessons. Life is not all 
a “bed of roses” or successes and sometimes 
the students need to see the results of poor 
planning. 

Some educators will say that they could 
get the same results by telling the students 
what to do and how. This may apply to 
some basic skills on certain levels but not to 
areas which can provide basic learnings in 
human relationships. The faculty of any 
school needs to plan, cooperatively, the 
amount of time needed for all skills on the 
various grade levels. A laissez-faire school 
may go to the extreme on human relations 
or it may entirely neglect this area. 

It is time that the faculties of our schools 
do a little cooperative planning and evalua- 
ting to see if they are doing the job of edu- 
cating the youth of today. They should ask 
themselves many questions: 

Do our policies permit pupils to be care- 
less, tardy, impolite, dishonest, uncoopera- 
tive, and unsportsmanlike? 

Does the curriculum provide for the intel- 
lectual, mental, moral, physical, and emo- 
tional life of the child? 

Is the bright child challenged so he will 
work to the maximum of his ability, while 
at the same time the low 1.Q.’s are not 
forced out into the streets due to a cur- 
riculum which is entirely unsuited to their 
needs? 

The honest and intelligent answers to 
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these questions might do much to start our 
schools toward improvement. 

Traditional education is neither all good 
nor all bad. The same is true with progres- 
sive education. An honest effort should be 
made to take the best from both the tradi- 
tional and the progressive educational theo- 
ries and make a real school for real chil- 
dren. Trying new theories year after year 
can often lead to anarchy. Each school must 
start at its present standard and through the 
use of faculty, students, and community, 
gradually progress to a sound educational 
program, which in turn leads youth to a use- 
ful and wholesome adult life. If this is 
done, the future citizens may not have the 
“don’t care” attitude in their jobs or in 
their voting at election time. 

The laissez-faire attitude, if allowed to 
be instilled in the minds of youth, can in 
turn destroy our precious way of life. Com- 
munism breeds in laissez-faire situations. 
Only as teachers and administrators free 
themselves from laissez-faire attitudes and 


practice positive and constructive methods 
will the same principles filter into the class- 
room. 

A laissez-faire school staff is described as 
follows: 


1. No one assumes responsibility for ac- 
tions or conduct when mistakes are made. 

2. Each teacher handles situations as he 
sees fit. 

3. Pressure groups flout or reverse policies 
by agitating or by influencing public 
opinion. 

4- Each teacher teaches what he wishes 
without regard to the curriculum set up by 
staff decisions. 

5. Many things are discussed in staff meet- 
ings but decisions are seldom reached. 

6. Loyalty to friends or other members of 
the staff is noticeable throughout the course 
of staff meetings. 

7. There are some members of the group 
who are obviously participating but who 
make no verbal contributions. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


A laissez-faire school, according to 
Dr. Williams, is one in which everyone 
does as he pleases—a school that is out 
of control. He lists twenty symptoms 
of this condition. Of course such a 
state of affairs couldn’t exist in your 
school. But if so there’s no use to 
waste the list. You can use it to check 
up on that neighboring school which 
you've often suspected was a little too 
happy-go-lucky. Dr. Wiliiams is vice- 
principal of Linden-McKinley Junior- 
Senior High School, Columbus, Ohio. 





8. Members of the staff frequently quib- 
ble over minor points, the solutions of which 
have no bearing upon group purposes. 

g. The administrator tends to be with the 
majority in the discussion of debatable is- 
sues. 

10. Individuals who have seniority use 
their experiences and prestige to sway policy 
formation. 

11. Irrelevant considerations or fears de- 
termine school policies. 

12. Cliques, stool pigeons, suspicions, 
favors, and “back-bitings,” influence policy 
forming. 

13. The administrator handles situations 
in terms of expediency. 

14. A passive attitude toward school situ- 
ations is assumed by most teachers. 

15. The administrator is sometimes in- 
different to the problem at hand. 

16. There is no purpose for staff meet- 
ings. 

17. The staff is satisfied with things as 
they are and does not want to try anything 
new. 

18. Statements made by teachers and ad- 
ministrators show a lack of thinking and 
planning. 

19. There is no 
agenda. 

20. Staff decisions are seldom recorded for 
future use and reference. 


pre-planned staff 





UNIFIED STUDIES: 


An Escape from Educational Feudalism 


By HELEN RAND MILLER 


SAW OUR SCHOOLS on the roadmap of his- 
I tory. At two different times I saw in a 
moment's flash of light the pattern of history 
and where we are. 

The first revealing moment came when I 
overheard a guide who was conducting visi- 
tors around a school say, “There are noth- 
ing but classrooms down there.” 

“Nothing but classrooms’’!? What's a 
school for? We put wealth and architectural 
genius into everything else and then con- 
demn the young people for being interested 
in everything but their studies. 

Look at the rooms. The kindergarten 
rooms are lovely and functional, but as we 
ascend the school scale the rooms get bleaker 
and bleaker. The classrooms in our most 
magnificently palatial colleges and universi- 
ties are barren. The classrooms in big and 
little high schools are all the same. They 
look like the pictures of medieval schools 
in the textbooks. They are warmer and 
lighter, but in no other way five hundred 
years better. 

The bare rooms are those in which the 
oldest subjects are taught. The guide was 
taking the guests to the gyms, to the pool, to 
the home-economics apartments, to the 
shops, the art and music studios, and to the 
theatre. 

We have only to think what the bare 
rooms might be to realize that we have not 
thought about them for centuries. How have 
people of the world used mathematics to 
create designs that might be worked into 
rooms to stimulate the imagination? There 
are so many variations and combinations 
possible that no two math rooms in the 
country need be alike. History was made 
and is being made by live people. Why not 
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fix up the rooms to show that? English 
classes should have several rooms available 
—a thoroughly equipped audio-visual room, 
a theatre, a room with typewriters, a confer- 
ence room, and a room with comfortable 
chairs arranged for pleasant conversation. 
Of course the library facilities should be 
continuously extended. 

The second illuminating moment came in 
the stillness of my own classroom. I was say- 
ing in my customary teacher way, “Open 
your books to page 276, to the poem 
‘Prospice’ by Robert Browning.” The stu- 
dents were listlessly obeying. 

I could not go through the old routine. 
“Will a Latin student explain the meaning 
of the word prospice?” Then I would read 
the poem. But during the reading of this 
beautiful love poem I should have to stop 
a time or two to bawl out a boy who would 
be selecting one hair on the pretty head in 
front of him and glare at the others who 
would pay more attention to him than to 
me. 

What does the poem have for them? Love, 
and that is what they want. A man loved 
a woman when he read her poetry. He went 
to see her. They eloped and were never 
sorry. She died, and when he thought of 
dying and what would be heaven for him, 
he wanted to embrace his wife. But we 
don’t teach the poem that way. In the glar- 
ing light of a bare rectangular room we 
have outraged the delicate sensibilities of 
young people. No wonder they prefer the 
solitude that the darkness of a movie theatre 
provides, and get their ideas about love 
there instead of from Robert Browning. 

I saw, as though for the first time because 
I had accepted the familiar without think- 
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ing, that the students were sitting in rows 
of desks screwed to the floor, supposed not 
to speak until I asked them questions. 

What does sitting quietly in rows of seats 
waiting to be told when to open their books 
to page 276, and when to open their mouths, 
train people to do? It trains them to do just 
that. It trains them to be obedient in a 
feudal order of society. A feudal baron had 
reason to fear initiative and mental activity, 
but Americans have no such reason. 

Maybe it’s a good thing that the training 
of the classroom does not carry over into 
life. 

But it can’t help but carry over. There are 
about five million people in our country 
who have sat in rows for sixteen years and 
more than twenty-three million who have 
sat for twelve years—the very years in which 
they need movement to grow. In fact, their 
education has been measured by the num- 
ber of hours they have sat. 

Life in school and life outside should be 
integrated. Why isn’t it? What do all these 
contradictions in our schools mean? This is 
my conclusion: America is wonderful where- 
ever we have built what we needed from the 
fresh, new ground up. We took our ideas 
about education and classroom arrange- 
ment and conduct out of the Middle Ages. 
They don’t fit our way of life. We didn’t 
learn not to put new wine in old bottles. 
What we need to do is get rid of the decay- 
ing refuse of feudalism. It is corrupting our 
system and delaying progress. We must 
learn the ways of democracy in everything 
that we do. 

Everything in the feudal pattern came 
from the cop down, becoming more oppres- 
sive as it descended. Everything in the 
democratic pattern grows up—like a tree. 
Even the rain from heaven rises from the 
earth before it comes down. This is the 
way of life, growth and progress. 

In school we need to apply the basic 
principles of democracy upon which our 
country was founded—freedom, respect for 
individuals, confidence in people to make 


their own destinies. First is freedom. The 
most important thing to learn in our coun- 
try is how to use freedom. Young people 
need real freedom for practice. If they abuse 
it, that does not mean that it should be 
taken away from them. It means that their 
education in previous years has been de- 
ficient. 

In unified-studies classes I have caught 
glimpses of what education might be. A uni- 
fied-studies class has this advantage over the 
traditional classes: it starts as a new kind of 
class. Being new, it is free in the same way 
our pioneers were from the limitations of 
the old world. 

The pioneers had problems, and so do 
we in the unified-studies class. Our prob- 
lems, like theirs, are an entirely new kind. 
I notice that we do not have the old prob- 
lems of the traditional classes. 

Discipline had been a problem in tradi- 
tional classes. A teacher is known by the 
discipline he keeps. The ways of discipline 
are devices for keeping control. In a unified- 
studies class we had discipline problems— 
but a very different kind. As I sat in a back 
seat I continually discovered that the siu- 
dents were developing a stricter, more effec- 
tive discipline than I had ever known, but 
it was their kind—not mine. It was human 
relations, how to get along with people, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Conventional classroom procedures 
are relics of the Middl Ages, and offer 
the kind of training students would 
need for life in a feudal society, says 
Mrs. Miller. But she asserts that uni- 
fied-studies classes can give students 
the sort of education they need for liv- 
ing in our democracy in the Twentieth 
Century, by developing a new kind of 
freedom, of discipline, and of intellec- 
tual resourcefulness. And she tells what 
goes on in her unified-studies classes to 
prove her point. Mrs. Miller teaches in 
Evanston, Ill., High School and Com- 
munity College. 
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how to work together. Instead of suppres- 
sion it was growth. 

One day I stopped Nick when he was giv- 
ing a report to say to two groups of stu- 
dents, “Don’t you think you had better 
stop talking and listen to Nick? It would 
help him.” 

“No, it wouldn’t!” they said. “He talked 
when we gave our reports, and we are show- 
ing him how it feels. We are helping him.” 

Nick said, “I hope you will give me the 
attention that I have not given you,” and 
went on with his report. 

And they were helping him. For nine 
years young Nick had worn teachers ragged 
as he perfected his devilish art of annoying. 
These students cured what the teachers had 
only aggravated. Nick learned to get along 
with his peers, which was what he had al- 
ways wanted. 

Frequently the class was noisy. In a class 
meeting I said that the noise bothered me 
and asked the students if they would think 
what we could do about it. The president 
said I could have time at the next general 
evaluation meeting to present my case, and 
he appointed Dave, the quietest and best 
student, as a chairman of a committee to 
work with me. After class Dave came to me. 
I asked, “Does the noise bother you?” “No,” 
he said. “I like the class the way it is. We 
are learning a lot, and that’s for sure.” 

There was the key to the solution I had 
been desperately searching for all my life. 
Never before had I asked students what kind 
of order they wanted. I had said that dis- 
cipline must not be forced upon them; it 
must come from within; and that to learn 
self-discipline was one of the most important 
lessons of their lives. Those are merely 
words in the air unless real democracy uses 
them. I had assumed that the students 
would follow my idea of law and order— 
be quiet when I wanted them to be quiet, 
speak when I gave them permission, laugh 
when I told a story. Why hadn't I thought 
of asking the students what they wanted? 
That is the key to democracy. 


It is always hecessary to have a strong 
leader, we often have been told. My stu- 
dents agree and then add, “But it doesn’t 
have to be the same leader all the time. In 
a democracy everyone must be able to take 
his turn at being a leader.” From my back 
seat I watch with admiration their many 
ways of getting the cooperation of the class. 
One day Nick said, “Wednesday we begin 
our next reports. Who wants to be first?” 
No one volunteered. He said, “We will fin- 
ish the reports a week from Friday. Who 
wants to give his report on the last day?” 
The hands went up fast as he made out the 
schedule backward. I have never achieved 
the flexibility he had. 

My unified-studies class has proved to me 
the falsity of the idea that students will not 
learn unless forced to. There is a wide 
variation in the amount and quality and 
kind of their work, but there is no resistance 
to learning. The students always go beyond 
my suggestions for assignments. When I said 
at the beginning of the year that we would 
study world history, world geography and 
English, Don asked, “Could any where a 
space ship might go be included in the 
world?” Ray was not an exceptional stu- 
dent. He said he wanted to study the renais- 
sance. I said that many men have spent 
their lives studying just one phase of it and 
asked what in particular he wanted to study. 
He said, “I want to know everything—every- 
thing.” For two weeks he learned to his 
full capacity at that time, and then he gave 
a two-hour report to the class. 

I noticed how rapidly the students 
learned to speak as they gave reports. The 
class would not tolerate being bored by an 
exhibition of erudition. How much of our 
old education was just that and only that! 
They demanded that a speaker tell them 
what they wanted to know. They might call 
out, “So what?” or “Who cares?” or “Are you 
going to tell us which shoe he put on first 
every day of his life?” at any time after I 
learned not to shut them up. How much 
better might men speak in the halls of col- 
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leges and the government if they had had 
such discipline in their youth! 

As the speed of an ox cart is to the speed 
of an airplane, so is the old speed of learn- 
ing to a new, as yet undiscovered, speed of 
learning. I caught sight of this when our 
too elaborate organization broke down and 
the study committee had no assignment for 
the class. Someone said, “We ought to know 
about feudalism. Everybody learn about 
feudalism tonight,” as the bell rang and 
the class joined the big stampede in the hall. 
I thought how every rule of giving an as- 
signment had been violated, but the next 
day I knew enough to keep my place in a 
back seat. 

The president called on Roger to take 
charge of the discussion. One thing we were 
careful to do was to appoint the leader of a 
discussion ahead of time. Even that had not 
been done. My chest swelled with admira- 
tion for the genuis of youth. In the time 
it took Roger to walk from his seat to the 
front of the room he thought what to do, 


and it was not just like anything we had 
done before. He said, “What topics should 
we discuss to understand feudalism?” He had 
them written on the board. They were not 
from a textbook; the students did not have 
textbooks. 


After the discussion I asked two teacher 
visitors to guess how long the class had 
been studying feudalism. They both said 
about three weeks. That meant that the 
class seemed to have learned fifteen times 
as fast as the teachers would expect. 

As I watched students in action I began 
to see that we have no idea of their abilities 
because we have judged them by standards 
for the middle aged. We have tried to make 
them imitate us. We have tried to keep 
them from being their age. Adolescence is 
a glorious age. It's too bad for them to miss 
any of it. 

If I ever thought there wouldn’t be any 
discipline unless it was mine, I had a lesson 
to learn when the students gave me an as- 
signment. The study committee announced 


that the assignment in two weeks was to 
write an original poem and asked me to 
teach them to write poetry. 

I never worked harder. I knew what 
would happen if I repeated anything from 
my college courses on writing poetry or 
quoted from the shelves of books on the 
subject—if I so much as uttered such words 
as iambic pentameter. Someone would say, 
“That only mixes me up. You can teach us 
that later. Now we just want to know how 
to write poetry.” I had to think what 
poetry is as I had never thought before. 
Plato thought poetry came by direct inspira- 
tion from the gods. Then the professors of 
scholasticism multiplied an infinite number 
of rules with Greek names. The good things 
were kept from the people until the people 
began to take them at exactly the same rate 
as they developed democracy. In a de- 
mocracy everything is for the people, of the 
people and by the people—everything—even 
poetry. Everyone in a democracy can write 
poetry. 

When the class allowed me twenty min- 
utes I was ready with two stacks of multi- 
graphed papers. The boys distributed the 
first stack. It was Emerson's A Fable for 
Critics, about the mountain and the squir- 
rel, typed in prose paragraphs. The students 
took one look and said, “This doesn’t make 
sense.” 

I held up a paper from the other stack. 
It was the poem in lines as Emerson ar- 
ranged them. I said, “Poetry has a special 
sense. You can show feelings, ideas and pic- 
tures in poetry that you can’t express in 
prose. You can see that Emerson's lines are 
of different length, and most of them do not 
rhyme. I advise you not to try to make 
the lines rhyme in the poems you write be- 
cause it is my experience that when students 
try for rhyme, they twist everything into 
the rhyme and don’t get anything else. 
They don’t get poetry. You can see how a 
poet shows what he wants to in the looks of 
his lines if you will rewrite the prose para- 
graphs in poetic lines as you think they 
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might be most effective. Then compare your 
lines with Emerson's.” 

A boy said, “Emerson and I didn’t agree 
three times, but I'll admit he did it better 
every time.” 

The day before the poems were due the 
class president read the agenda and asked, 
“Are there any additions?” Several students 
said they could not write poems and would 
like another lesson. I was scheduled for the 
last fifteen minutes of the period. I had to 
think fast. I sent three students to write on 
the board in different parts of the room and 
said we would see how easy it is to write 
poetry. Someone looked at the cars outside 
the window and suggested that we write 
about the parking lot. Those at their seats 
were to say words that might go into the 
poem, and each one at the board was to put 
the words into a poem in his own way. 

Everyone talked at once, and the noise 
was poetry. A big boy, the type teachers 
expect to scorn poetry, walked to the board 
and began to write. Later I said to him, “I 
think you can write poetry.” He said, “I 
think I can.” 


The next day the poems were tossed in 
a heap on my desk, many of them on 
crumpled paper that had evidently been 
carried in pockets. This was the first stanza 
of Polly's Looking Forward: 

When I'm all alone in the night 

I often wish that I could write 

How I felt throughout the day. 

You too, I imagine, have felt that way. 

I made multigraphed copies of all the 
poems. The students distributed them, and 
for an hour sat quietly reading them over 
and over. The president did not even call 
the class to order. From my seat in the back 
of the room I heard, “I am a poet!” “I've 
written a poem.” “My poem in print—.” 

Two days later Don brought a wire re- 
corder, and for two hours the students read 
their poems, and poems already printed in 
books. Don offered to have permanent rec- 
ords made for any students who wanted 
them. 

When ¢ went out into the sunshine of the 
parking lot, the students were staying after 
school, making records of their own poems. 

All education could be like that. 


The Teacher Has a Frightening Power 


For the person who wants power, the schoolroom 
offers a wonderful opportunity. It is one of the 
frightening things in education. The teacher of 
boys and girls is the shaper of the nation. The 
teacher's responsibility is enormous. We have trans- 
formed entire nations through a few short years by 
education of its youth. Communities move when 
the youth takes up the cry. And who can start 
this cry? The teacher! 

As educators we should not harangue about con- 
ditions; they are the product of our schools. If 
we think they should be changed, in our hands 
are the tools. Is any other single group of people 
in the strategic position of being able to contact 
every member of a nation? If it is power you want 
to wield, there is no more vulnerable spot than 
the classroom, and we hope and pray that this 
power is for good, not evil. . . . 

In the classroom your pupils take you as you are, 
no false lines of demarcation have been set up. If 
you practice what is expected there is no social 


color line. The high and the low are on your call 
ing list. You have an open door to the community 
through the eyes of the student. .. . 

The preacher helps only those he can gather in, 
the doctor only those who come after they are ill, 
the lawyer only those who have been to jail. But 
the teacher keeps watch from ages 4 to 16 and over, 
he encourages those who run to run faster, he 
brings to life the sleeping powers, he conquers 
evil before it first attacks, he gives the lighted 
candle of life to many a wandering soul who would 
never pass another door. 

The unknown teacher has power, respect, friends, 
and thousands of candles which he has lighted for 
others but whose ruddy glow will brighten his life 
throughout the years. The compensations of teach- 
ing are great to the man who really sees the pro- 
fession with all its implications. Stop and take a 
long look, then you will say with William Lyon 
Phelps: I Love to Teach.—Pumip Peak in The Phi 
Delta Kappan. 





How many billion pupil-hours wasted? 


‘“Stranulessly I Decompose 


SENTENCE” 


THE 


By 
J. N. HOOK 


PRACTICE TEACHER in an Illinois high 
A school succeeded sufficiently in gain- 
ing the confidence of her sophomore Eng- 
lish class that the students wrote freely of 
their likes and dislikes, their pleasures and 
their troubles. One boy handed in this cry 
from the wilderness: 


Why I hate grammer 

It is a hot day (to hot for school) At the front 
of the room, a voice drones as I sit sleeply and try 
to listen. Suddenly the voice swackes “Dean, sences 
you are so wide-awake, you may take apart the 
next sentence.” A few laght as most have to much 
spring-fever to even listen. Stranulessly I decom- 
pose the sentence. At last the terrifing task is done. 
I relexe again. “Dean, you are intirely wrong. Now 
do it right” the voice growls. Wearly I try again 
and again and again. Oh woe! Again I'm wrong. 
Again I try. Oh how I wish I was dead. “Dean 
won't you ever learn anything. Come in after school 
until you learn your grammer.” Fibbly I protest. 
But to no avail. Now you know why I can’t stand 
grammer. 


“Strenuously I decompose the sentence.” 
Those five words tie up in the neatest pos- 
sible bundle the English teaching that has 
gone on for decades—and still goes on—in 
too many thousands of classrooms. 

“You may take apart the next sentence.” 
And soon the sentence lies dismembered, 
like a frog on the biology table. 

“Dean, won't you ever learn anything?” 
No, he won't. Or rather, Dean will learn to 
mouth a few terms such as “subject” and 
“predicate,” and hope that his lips form 
the right sounds at the right time. 

“Come in after school until you learn 
your grammar.” Life isn’t that long, Miss 
Cue. 


Given enough time, Dean can learn to 
cut up a frog expertly. But if he cuts up a 
thousand frogs, can he then put a frog to- 
gether? Given enough time, Dean can learn 
to take apart any sentence. But... 


Waste is deplorable. Particularly de- 
plorable is waste of man’s most precious 
commodity, minutes and hours. How many 
billions of student-hours have been wasted 
in our schoolrooms? 

Learning to write good sentences is not a 
waste of time. The study of grammar, sensi- 
bly conceived, is not a waste of time. Learn- 
ing grammatical terminology may actually 
be a timesaver, because one can then refer 
to “subject” or “clause” or “adjective” and 
quickly make oneself understood. It would 
be wasteful if instead of “verb” one always 
had to say “the word or words which ex- 
press action or state of being.” It would be 
wasteful, in auto shop, to say “an apparatus 
for metering air and fuel into an engine in 
proper proportions for combustion” in- 
stead of “carburetor.” Use of the accepted 
nomenclature in any subject is a shortcut. 
The important terminology must be taught. 

What is objectibnable, however, js that 
terminology is too often taught as an end in 


itself. If a student can pin the right label 


on a donkey, he is given an A. It makes no 
difference that he cannot drive the donkey 
or ride the donkey or put oats in front of 
the donkey. If he can mark it “donkey” 
and tell which is the head and which is the 
tail, teacher rejoices. And the professional 
testers often take the same point of view, 
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constructing tests that chiefly involve the 
labeling of sentence elements. And the 
writers of textbooks sometimes seem to 
assume tacitly that labels are what they 
need to stress. 

So Dean and 


takes sentences apart 


“stranulessly” attaches a name to each seg- 
ment. He hates grammar. If he learns to 
write, it is despite his constant “decom- 
posing” of sentences, upon which his teacher 
may waste from two to three thousand stu- 
dent-hours per year, in one class. 


In another Illinois high school the 
English teacher's procedure is considerably 
different. This teacher believes that stu- 
dents learn to write by writing. Hence she 
makes sure that there are numerous oppor- 
tunities for writing. The writing is varied: 
letters, journals, reports, explanations, argu- 
ments, reactions to literature, book reviews, 
stories, poems, plays, radio scripts, news 
stories, editorials, etc. 

To relieve herself somewhat of the other- 
wise intolerable amount of grading, she has 
a fair proportion of the written work 
marked by student committees, with each 
paper read by three -or four students and 
marked in accordance with standards upon 
which the class has agreed. Any student 
who believes that the committee was un- 
just to his paper may appeal to the teacher, 
but such appeals are rare. The act of mark- 





Dr. Hook ventures a guess that some 
English teachers may waste two or 
three thousand student-hours a year in 
each class in which they teach the “de- 
composing” of sentences. If so it were 
a grievous fault, and he wants you to 
know how one English teacher achieves 
the same end without keeping the 
classroom knee deep in dismembered 
parts of speech. Dr. Hook is associate © 
professor of English and counselor in 
teacher education in the University of 
Illinois at Urbana, and is editor of the 
Illinois English Bulletin. 





ing and discussing other students’ papers 
is itself of value to the class, for they be- 
come increasingly alert to both weakness 
and excellence. 

In addition to much writing, though, this 
teacher devotes considerable time to’ the 
discussion of sentence structure. Often sen- 
tences written by the students are chosen 
as the point of departure. If, for instance, 
a number of students tend to write exces- 
sively short sentences, some of these sen- 
tences are copied or mimeographed, and 
the students talk about how they can be 
combined effectively. Or if several students 
have used compound sentences where com- 
plex would be more desirable, they discuss 
the need and method of improvement. 

The textbook is employed not primarily 
as a source of sentences for analysis but as a 
source of general information about the 
qualities of good sentences. The principles 
that the textbook emphasizes are then put 
into use through the writing of sentences 
following patterns that have been described 
and discussed. For example, if the textbook 
material has concerned the use of intro- 
ductory prepositional phrases, the students 
think of sentences that probably should be 
begun in that way. 

The teacher treats matters of usage simi- 
larly. Instead of laboriously picking out 
objects of prepositions from countless sen- 
tences, the students spend considerable time 
in composing sentences of their own in 
which prepositions require objects. After 
that, “between you and me” no longer 
seems wrong, and “to Fred and her” is 
obviously the logical construction. In a 
lower grade, students construct many sen- 
tences using such troublesome verbs as see, 
do, and come, until it becomes natural to 
say “I saw him” instead of “I seen him,” 
“He had come” instead of “He had came.” 

The terminology is applied gradually. By 
the time these students become sophomores, 
they can speak with little hesitation (and 
no hatred) about subjects, verbs, preposi- 
tions, clauses, and other really important 
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grammatical elements. They have used sub- 
jects, verbs, prepositions, and clauses; they 
know that they have used them; they have 
no fear of them. But the really significant 
thing is that they can write and that most 
of them enjoy writing. 

There is no objection to the occasional 


CREDULOUS: A young woman stood on a street 
corner rattling a contribution can boldly labeled, 
“Give! Three-Headed Orphans of Claustrophobia. 
This is a farce.” Later on another street she invited 
people to sign a brief petition. The petition asked 
Congress to pass a law compelling each of the sign- 
ers to stand on his head for 36. consecutive hours. 

The young woman was the assistant of David 
Dressler, social scientist, in a study of public gulli- 
bility in communities of various sizes in different 
parts of the U. S., says Mr. Dressler in This Week. 
Their “pitches” were made in high, medium, and 
low income neighborhoods of each city. And here's 
what they found: 

Of 515 persons who stopped to consider the peti- 
tion, 20% signed it! But among the 80% who didn't 
sign, few discovered anything wrong with the peti- 
tion. Some 264 persons paused before the can 
with its appeal for donations for the three-headed 
orphans—and 59% gave something. Only 2% de- 
tected the fraud. Mr. Dressler’s tabulation shows 
that persons in wealthy neighborhoods were as 
credulous as those in average and poor neighbor- 
hoods. This report might easily suggest a topic for 
a life-adjustment course. 


TEACHING HAZARDS: Teachers feel that they 
are plagued by a great many mental health hazards 


—g— 


Eprror’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study, 


examination of sentences for the purpose 
of seeing how they are put together. But 
constant class-after-class tearing apart brings 
unsatisfactory returns. The night of decom- 
posing sentences should be nearing its end. 
The day of composing sentences promises 
to be bright. 


(hampering conditions or causes of friction or ten- 
sion) according to a report by W. C. Kvaraceus in 
Phi Delta Kappan. When 67 graduate students at 
the University of Illinois were confronted by a list 
of 27 such hazards, from about 50% to 80% 
checked each of the items as difficulties they had 
run up against or had seen other teachers face. 

The four most common mental health hazards, 
checked by from 80% to 60% of the group, were: 
Teacher load too heavy; overcrowded classrooms; 
conflicting personalities among teachers; and 
jealousies among school personnel. The list went 
on down through such hazards as: desire for ma- 
trimony; malfunctioning of PTA; lack of parental 
cooperation; and unnecessary classroom interrup- 
tions. 

In a broad way, it seems that the teachers were 
most frequently plagued by the results of inade- 
quate school financing; by other teachers; and by 
administrators and supervisors. Surprisingly enough, 
in this study pupils themselves appear in the un- 
accustomed role of little angels with A's in conduct. 
They got little mention as mental health hazards. 
It is mostly (8 out of 27 items) their colleagues 
who are driving teachers crazy. 


NECKING: Among 1,595 high-school and 384 
college students who participated in a study by Dr. 
S. H. Lowrie of Bowling Green University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, only 6% of the males confessed that 
they were more interested in kissing than in good 
conversation when out on a date, according to a 
United Press dispatch. 

We are not going to pass any comment on this 
statistic. We are just going to ask every English 
teacher in the CLearinc House audience to stand 
and be sworn, and state what proportion of the 
other 94% of young men, in their opinion, would 
know what to do with a good conversation if they 
encountered it. 





CRITERIA of a Good 
Student- Body BUDGET 


By 
ROBERT R. HALLEY 


HE PERSON who finds himself charged 

with responsibility for the finances of 
a student body does not hunt in the litera- 
ture very long before he reads that a budget 
is an essential. But he can exhaust the litera- 
ture and himself without finding much 
which will tell him what constitutes a well- 
made budget. The present article may or 
may not dispell this vacuum. 

1. A good student-body budget should 
have a balance to carry forward approxi- 
mately equal to the balance brought for- 
ward, The amount of money taken in dur- 
ing the school year should be spent during 
that year. The student body is not a money- 
making enterprise; the profit motive is not 
there. The graduating class, the drop-outs, 
and the students who transfer constitute a 
third to a half of the student body. Money 
these students have helped contribute to the 
student body fund should be spent in bene- 
fiting them while they are in school. 

What do you do at the end of the school 
year if the balance in the treasury is much 
greater than at the beginning? This is one 
worry which is nice to have. An easy way 
out is to transfer the excess into an account 
for extras not furnished from public funds. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr, Halley says that little if any ad- 
vice on how to prepare a well-made 
student-body budget has appeared in 
print. So we hasten to relieve the 
shortage with his six recommendations 
for avoiding budget headaches. He is 
financial adviser to the student council 
of Avenal, Cal., High School. 
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An adviser can usually get his student coun- 
cil to vote the transfer in the spring, to be 
acted upon by the incoming council the fol- 
lowing fall. 

2. The budget should be made from Sep- 
tember to September, rather than from Sep- 
tember to June; or, the size of the balance 
carried forward over the summer should be 
large enough to allow the student body to 
function for the few weeks in the fall be- 
fore its revenue begins coming in. How 
large is that balance? Who can say? It de- 
pends on the financial activity of each stu- 
dent body. For a horseback figure, let us say 
the balance brought forward should be 
about ten per cent of the entire budget. Ex- 
perience and observation will indicate 
whether this is too much or too little in any 
particular school, Revisions can be made in 
light of experience. 

3. Each budget should contain an emer- 
gency fund, to permit unanticipated expen- 
ditures. How large? The few studies which 
have been made indicate that the emergency 
fund constitutes about ten per cent of the 
student-body budgets examined. 

4. A student-body budget outlines many 
of the student-body activities for the year. 
The work in developing a budget should 
come after the student council has estab- 
lished its goals for the year. At the time the 
budget is being created, every item in the 
budget should be given careful considera- 
tion for its merit. Such a scrutiny may elimi- 
nate some activities whose principal value 
lies in perpetuating a tradition. This may in- 
clude income not needed as well as expendi- 
tures which are difficult to justify. 

5. If the income on the budget is depend- 
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ent in part on sale of tickets to athletic 
events, the question of the price of tickets 
arises. The usual criteria for judging are 
(a) how much do we need, and (b) how 
much will the public pay? Another criteri- 
on, of equal importance, is (c) control of the 
crowd. 

If the bleachers are only partially filled, 
perhaps the price of admission should be 
reduced; the larger crowd may be worth 
more money at lower rates, But if the crowd 
is continually too large for the accommoda- 
tions, its size may be diminished by raising 
prices.’ 

6. The student-body budget should, of 
course, be created by the students, with ad- 
vice and help from their financial adviser— 
usually the principal. If the students make 
the budget they will realize that the budget 
is a guide rather than a shackle. 


The foregoing ideas are applicable to al- 
most any student-body budget. It would be 
very helpful if one could add to them the 
optimum percentage to devote to advertis- 
ing for insuring a maximum crowd at foot- 


* An interesting paradox seems to result when a 
district finances activities completely from public 
funds. Then there is no need for selling tickets and 
the public is admitted free. The resulting crowds 
overflow the bleachers or auditorium. To control 
the size of the crowd an admission is again charged. 
Then comes the problem of disposing of this money 
for which there is no need. But as mentioned earlier, 
this type of problem has many pleasant solutions. 
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ball games, a standard for determining the 
amount to spend for awards, how much the 
students should be expected to contribute 
to charity drives, and countless other speci- 
fic problems which arise when budgets are 
being considered. The reason general solu- 
tions to such specific problems cannot be 
found, and are not offered here, is that no 
two schools are the same. They cannot be 
when they have different students, teachers, 
administrators, boards of trustees, different 
past influences, and are in different com- 
munities. Even the same school is different 
from one year to the next. These differences 
necessarily are reflected in the student-body 
budget. Under such circumstances there is 
not a great deal to be said which applies to 
all budgets. 

The absence of the profit motive makes 
the student-body budget so much different 
from the businessman’s budget that not 
much can be borrowed from the experience 
of the businessman or from the accountant. 
The experience must come from within the 
school, by experimenting, evaluating, and 
consulting the treasurer’s records of past ex- 
periences for statistics to reveal relation- 
ships and trends. As more schools learn the 
value of adopting a student-body budget, 
and the results of their subsequent experi- 
menting are shared, there may be more prac- 
tical advice available to those who are 
searching for such help. 


Farewell to Dinginess 


In studying the school situation at the beginging 
of the school year, the teachers at Vanndale, Ark., 
felt that the physical appearance of all rooms 
could be improved. After discussion and considera- 
tion of the cost and labor involved, each teacher 
decided that he would be responsible for raising 
funds for painting his own room. Each room in 
the school at Vanndale has been painted. Parents, 
teachers, and other people interested in the school 
donated their labor for this project. 

After all this work had been completed, the 


PTA was invited to inspect the rooms. After 
seeing what a wonderful improvement had been 
made in the appearance of the classrooms, the PTA 
volunteered to buy the paint and donate labor for 
painting all hallways in the school. 

All of the cooperation on the part of teachers 
and the patrons has brought a better understanding 
and a closer relationship between the school and 
the home. Everyone is now proud to show visitors 
through the building—The Journal of Arkansas 
Education. 





The operating plan at Brookline High: 


CENTRAL TREASURY 
for All Activities 


By CHRISTIAN WALTER EHNES 


HE RECENT GROWTH of extracurricular 
i emate in the high schools has intro- 
duced new problems into the school ad- 
ministration of finances connected with 
these activities. 

Many of the organizations grew up un- 
guided, often unsanctioned, and sponsored 
by faculty members having littl or no 
knowledge of record keeping or business 
procedure. The natural outcome was that 
each organization raised, handled, and 
spent its money in any way that it saw fit. 
Careless and unbusinesslike methods of 
bookkeeping and banking were not uncom- 
mon. Misappropriation of funds, unac- 
countable deficits, duplication of functions 
and activities, and conflicts between organi- 
zations had often been the case. Many times 
maladministration of funds by student treas- 
urers or suspicion on the part of the public, 
plus the facts mentioned previously, 
prompted many a school board to create 
a Central Treasury that acts as a clearing 
house for all of the problems connected 
with the accountability of all extracurricu- 
lar funds. 

Brookline High School grew up under 
the decentralized type of control, but it was 
evident that there were many weaknesses 
lurking under such a plan. We realized as 
more and more extracurricular activities 
would be added and older ones expanded, 
additional problems would eventually and 
continually arise and would cause concern 
by the students, the school administration, 
and the public. The Brookline School Board 
as early as 1935 recognized that the student 
groups, advisers, sponsors, and administra- 


go 


tors in the handling of funds gathered by 
various school activities were semipublic in 
character. This being true, the School Board 
had to assume the responsibility for proper 
stewardship and administrative control of 
such funds. Even though there may be no 
specific statutes in many states defining the 
board's responsibilities with respect to extra- 
curricular funds, the Brookline Board rec- 
ognizes that there is a moral obligation 
placed upon it to establish rules and pro- 
cedures for the stewardship and control of 
these funds. Thus, in 1935, the Brookline 
School Board authorized the Brookline 
High School Central Treasury to be estab- 
lished. 

At Brookline High School we believe and 
subscribe to a highly centralized type of 
control. The School Board does not directly 
control or dictate the detailed procedures 
in the handling of finances but rather has 
set down broad policies to regulate the han- 
dling of money as recommended by the 
former treasurer of the central organization, 
a certified public accountant. The organiza- 
tion is so arranged that a natural, steady, 
and healthy growth of activities properly 
correlated and constructively supervised is 
ever possible. So well was the organization 
worked out that ideals, policies, and prac- 
tices over a long period of time needed little 
change. 


The Need for a Central Treasury 


Every high school that has a considerable 
number of activities should have a Central 
Treasury because: 

1. The principal of the school and many 
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times the superintendent of schools and 
members of the School Committee should 
know at any moment just what is happen- 
ing concerning certain funds controlled by 
high-school organizations. 

2. While most boys and girls in charge of 
separate activity treasuries would not think 
of misappropriating funds, there are few 
large high schools in which it has not 
happened. Laws regarding embezzlement of 
funds are much more severe than for theft. 

3. The service charges on small bank ac- 
counts make it too expensive to run a 
separate account for each activity. 

4- Standardization of procedures in fi- 
nancial matters is viewed favorably in the 
public’s eye. 

5. While teachers are invaluable as social 
guides for student groups, frequently as fi- 
nancial advisers they are absolute failures. 

A good Central Treasury should comply 
with the following: 

1. The treasurer should handle no money 
except possibly to secure from a bank the 
small amount that is necessary from time 
to time for a petty cash fund. 

2. No large amounts of money should 
ever be accumulated and held at the school. 
Every person who collects a considerable 
sum of money should deposit such money as 
soon as possible. There should be in the files 
of the Central Treasury complete vouchers 
for all receipts and payments so that in 
the event the activity treasurer loses his 
complete set of records, a new cashbook 
could be set up without difficulty. 

3. There must be a good system of in- 
ternal check, making it impossible for the 
treasurer to misappropriate funds without 
detection within a short time. In order that 
there may not be any unnecessary delay, 
checks should be signed by the treasurer 
only. Vouchers for which checks are drawn 
may be prepared in advance and should 
be approved by the faculty adviser and the 
headmaster or principal of the school. 

4. Withdrawals from savings accounts 
should require the signatures of the treas- 


urer and one other authorized person. 


Organization and Summary of Duties of 
Officers and Workers in our Brookline 
High School Central Treasury 


Superintendent of Schools 

Examines, reviews, and approves all withdrawals 
from savings accounts. 

Examines and reviews monthly statement of af 
fairs issued by the Central Treasury. 


School Board 
Examines and reviews monthly statement of affairs 
issued by the Central Treasury. 


Headmaster 

Approves all activity bills. 

Examines and reviews monthly statement of affairs 
issued by the Central Treasury. 


Treasurer (Head of Business Department) 

Issues all checks for bills presented by the various 
activities. 

Has general supervision of all the work. The 
“business manager.” 

Is directly responsible to the Headmaster and 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Secretary to the Headmaster 

Handles the cash of the Imprest Fund and keeps 
small amounts for activity treasurers until the 
money can be deposited advantageously. 


Auditor (Business Department teacher) 

Checks monthly statement issued by Central 
Treasury. 

Counts petty cash held by Headmaster’s secretary. 

Audits all activity accounts twice a year, February 
and June. 

Acts as an adviser to student office workers. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Ehnes explains the reasons why 
e@ central treasury for all student organ- 
izations in the school is advisable. He 
then states in detail the organization 
and procedures of the central treasury 
of Brookline, Mass., High School. 
Smaller schools might not want such an 
elaborate plan, but if you're interested 
you could trim it down to your require- 
ments. Mr. Ehnes, who is head of the 
business department of the school, acts 
as treasurer of its central treasury. 
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Assistant Central Treasurers (Three Business De- 
partment teachers each responsible for approxi- 
mately 20 activities.) 

Assist faculty advisers in financial matters. 

Instruct, advise, the student activity treasurers in 
regard to books of record and aids in any business 
problems peculiar to the activity. 

See that all entries are properly recorded and all 
money is deposited, and bills are paid promptly. 

See that cash books are ruled, balanced, and 
reconciled with the monthly statement used by the 
Central Treasury. 


Faculty Advisers 
Have general charge of the separate activities. 
Approve all bills to be paid. 
Sign all vouchers for receipts of money and 
vouchers for payments. 


Activity Treasurers (Many pupils from Business 
Department, and all treasurers receive detailed in- 
struction in keeping records.) 

Collect and keep subsidiary record of all receipts 
of cash. 

Deposit money for respective activities. 

See that bills to be paid go to the Central 
Treasurer, 

Keep cash book for all transactions. 

Rule and balance cash book monthly. 

Reconcile cash book balance with monthly Cen 
tral Treasury statement. 

Turn in all financial records for audit in Feb- 
ruary and June, and leave all books of records in 
Central Treasury for the summer monihs. 

Confer with assistant Central Treasurer and Fac- 
ulty Adviser in all financial matters concerning 
the immediate activity. 


Student Office Workers in Central Treasury (Se- 
lected from Business Department) 


1. The Bookkeeper: 

Records all cash receipts and payments from 
the vouchers that are placed in his folder by the 
treasurer and files the vouchers. 

Posts the to the 
activities, placing on each voucher a number in the 
ledger account so the entire history of any activity 
may be traced through the ledger account and its 
vouchers. 

Balances the cashbook monthly. 

Checks monthly cash balance with assistant 
bookkeeper. 


entries accounts of various 


2. Assistant Bookkeeper: 
At the end of each month attaches cancelled 
checks and petty-cash vouchers to the original pay- 
ment vouchers. 


Makes a reconciliation of the bank account. 

Prepares analysis of the bank's service charges. 

Prepares the monthly statement—beginning bal. 
ance, receipts, payments, new balance; balance of 
bank accounts and money invested in government 
bonds. 

Delivers a copy of the monthly statement of 
affairs to each treasurer of the various organizations 
and to the proper officials of the school system. This 
is done before the 1oth of each month. 


3. The Typist: 

Prepares two vouchers of bills presented by the 
pupil activity treasurer which have been approved 
by a faculty adviser. 

Has faculty adviser sign these two vouchers and 
then leave with Headmaster for his approval. 

Upon return from Headmaster, checks are is 
sued in payment and both vouchers and check are 
signed by Central Treasurer. 

Vouchers are placed in bookkeeper’s folder for 
reentry. 

Checks are placed in window envelopes and 
mailed. 


Brookline High School Central Treasury 
Control Features 


The following essential features are part 
of our Central Treasury system: 

1. The head of the Business Department 
is the specially qualified and bonded adult 
member of the school staff to act as general 
treasurer. This person has custody of all 
funds collected by the student treasurers and 
prepares the disbursement orders upon the 
proper authorization of faculty activity ad- 
visers and countersignature of the Head- 
master. All disbursements of cash are issued 
by check except small amounts in the form 
of the Imprest Fund. 

2. A single activity bank account (check- 
ing) for all organizations of the school. 

3. Monthly statement of affairs issued and 
distributed to the assistant treasurers of all 
organizations, the Superintendent of 
Schools, the School Board, and the Head- 
master, which shows receipts, disbursements, 
cash balance of all organizations, savings ac- 
count balances, and money invested in gov- 
ernment bonds. 

4- An annual report to the Superintend- 
ent of Schools and the School Board from 
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the Athletic Association showing a detailed 
analysis of expenditures and receipts. This 
is done because of the numerous detailed 
expenses and receipts and further because 
this organization is definitely semipublic in 
nature, (Since October, 1950, this organiza- 
tion has been handled by the town treasurer 
in conformity to a law passed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature.) 

5- A semiannual audit (February and 
June) of all the student treasurers’ books 
by the senior bookkeeping teacher of the 
Business Department. 

6. A yearly “on-the-spot” audit by a certi- 
fied public accountant authorized by the 
School Board. 

7. A suitable system of organization, ac- 
counting, and routine of administration to 
which all student-activity treasurers are 
specially trained, and this in turn conforms 
with the construction and supervision of 
the Central Treasury organization. 

The following equipment, books, and 
forms are necessary: 

Equipment: A filing case with at least two 
letter-size drawers with heavy folders in 
which numbers may be inserted for numeri- 
cal filing, a stapler for attaching cancelled 
checks and petty cash vouchers and other 
papers to vouchers, a cash box for handling 
the Imprest Fund. 

Books: A cashbook ledger and a general 
journal for the Central Treasury and a spe- 
cially designed cashbook for each activity. 

Forms: Numerically numbered checks, in- 
dividual cash-receipts vouchers for the ac- 
tivity treasurers and cash-receipts vouchers 
for the Central Treasury, deposit slips, cash- 
payment vouchers in varied colors. Petty 
cash payments vouchers, inter-activity pay- 
ments memorandum slips and small col- 
lections envelopes. 


Some Vital Statistics of Our Central 
Treasury Activities 
In the six years that I have been the 
Brookline High School Central Treasurer 
the following things have been witnessed: 
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1. The bonding of the treasurer to the amount of 
$5,000. 

2. Growth from forty activity accounts to fifty- 
five. 

§. Purchase of government savings bonds—ma- 
turity value of $4,350. 

4. Issuing on an average of fifty-five checks per 
month as payment for bills of the various activities. 

5. Payment of some fifteen petty cash items dur 
ing the month, none in excess of $5.00. 

6. Receipts of cash averaged 2g monthly. 

7. Average monthly receipts amounted to $1,550 

8. Average monthly payments amounted to $1,100 

9. Average amount held in the Brookline High 
School Savings Account—$6,500. 

10. Average amount held in all other savings ac 
counts—$5,,500. 

11. Uniform, specially 
each organization. 

12. Approval of the Superintendent of Schools 
for withdrawals from any of the savings accounts. 

13. Addition of a general journal to the Central 
Treasury books of record to care for inter-activity 
transactions, assessments, corrections and the like 

14. A semiannual audit by the senior bookkeeping 
teacher (February and June.) 

15. The yearly “on the spot” audit by a public 
accountant. 


printed cash books for 


In summary, our Brookline High School 
Central Treasury has been highly com 
mended by schoo] administrators and ac- 
countants as being a most efficient and suit- 
able system worthy of consideration and 
adoption for any comprehensive high 
school. Our Brookline High School central- 
ized type of control fixes responsibilities for 
administration of extracurricular activities 
and accountability of all our funds. 

The Central Treasurer, or “business man- 
ager” of the program makes certain that 
funds are properly safeguarded, that dis- 
bursement orders are in acceptable form, 
and that administrative policies regarding 
procedures are enforced. Under this plan, 
the Central Treasurer is really a collector 
and bookkeeper, not the custodian of funds, 
except in a very limited way. 

Another factor in the Brookline High 
School plan aside from the centralized con- 
trol feature and the incorporated safe- 
guards, and not to be overlooked, is that the 
major part of the routine work in the Cen- 
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tral Treasury is done by selected students 
from the Business Department. The record- 
ing of transactions in the books of original 
entry, posting to the ledger, typing of 
checks, typing of cash receipts and pay- 


ments vouchers, and reconciliation of 
monthly bank statements, are part of a few 
of the practical bits of work experience 
gained by the student office workers at 
Brookline High School. 


Simplifying World History for the Poor Readers 
in the Average Class 


At the tenth-grade level, faulty reading habits 
do not represent a new manifestation or develop- 
ment. Rather, such a pupil is a seasoned veteran of 
many frustrations with reference to reading all 
along his educational way. He brings with him the 
attitudes that in time accompany repeated failure 
to achieve through reading. Thus the dilemma is 
posed when the poor reader enters the world-history 
class. He is in the most difficult social-studies course 
of all for him because it must rely so largely on 
vicarious experience, Therefore, it makes heavy 
demands at the very point where he is the weakest 
—reading. ... The full and complete story of man’s 
development cannot be studied in the usual year's 
course by even the best readers. Some selection of 
learning experiences is done anyway by whoever 
sets the limits of the course, be this a faculty group, 
teacher-pupil committee, or textbook writer. For 
poor readers the omissions should be even greater 
to give these students more time. This is necessary 
because they work slowly, because they need more 
detail to round out the picture and make it last- 
ing, and because a variety of procedures must be 
used with them. All too often the teacher of 
world history feels pressed to cover ground, One 
generalization frequently follows another through- 
out the course with insufficient learning experiences 
to make the so-called understanding really under- 
stood. 

Time for teaching more about less can be made 
in two ways: (a) through fewer units for poor 
readers, and (b) through adaptation of units so 
that a narrower scope is required for poor readers 
than for the other students. .. . 

Before a plan of liberal omissions can be applied 
successfully, there must be acceptance of the idea 
that history should be taught to do moré than tell 
a story. Those accustomed to teach world history 
to cover as much ground as possible may be re- 
luctant to accept such a point of view. On the 
subject-matter side, values may seem to get lost, but 
this is not necessarily so. From the standpoint of 


the development of the student, there will be a 
gain. It is better to teach less and have the stu- 
dent understand something, than to teach much 
and have him comprehend nothing. Teaching less 
can really result in teaching more. 

The course, even for poor readers, should have 
balance. What can best be omitted in a certain 
school or community must be decided by those 
close to the situation. The idea of fewer units is 
probably more workable in large schools where 
grouping often tends to be homogeneous and classes 
may have a higher percentage of poor readers than 
is true in small schools. . . . 

The history teacher has a responsibility to see 
that all students learn the specialized skills neces- 
sary to achievement in a given class. In world his- 
tory this means giving attention especially to con- 
cepts and vocabulary unique to the course. Material 
to be studied is peppered with such terms as “na- 
tionalism,” “totalitarianism,” “benevolent despot,” 
and seemingly simpler ones like “feudal” and 
“primitive.” The reading and interpretation of 
many kinds of maps are likewise closely related to 
work in world history. Further development in 
many other study skills such as locating and using 
various kinds of materials, handling data in graphic 
form, interpreting pictures, and outlining should 
be fostered. 

Attention to these factors is necessary for students 
whose reading performance is normal or better. 
It is even more essential for the poor readers. Often 
students have become poor readers because they 
needed more help in the development of skills than 
they received. 

It is paradoxical to expect much progress by 
these students if the class period is predominantly 
given to oral group activity. The poor reader needs 
the teacher's help at the time he is studying. He 
will not get it unless some of the class time is con- 
sistently devoted to individual activity and focused 
on the process of learning—Heten McCracken 
CaRrPENTER in Social Education. 
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to responsible CITIZENSHIP 


By STELLA M. KIRK and EMMA L. BOLZAU 


NE OF THE BIG problems facing our 

schools today is training young citi- 
zens to take responsibility for making our 
democracy work for the common good of 
all. Social-studies teachers especially must 
meet this problem. At South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls we are attempting to 
deal with it by teaching our pupils (1) how 
to acquire reliable information; (2) how to 
form unbiased opinions based upon verified 
and evaluated facts, studied in their proper 
historical perspective; (3) how to express 
their opinions to others; and (4) how to act 
upon their thinking. 

The social-studies department is trying 
to attain these goals in a number of ways. 
After pupils have been taught how to get 
the main thought of a paragraph and how 
to organize the facts taken from the text- 
books, they are then given training in the 
use of several sources of material. They are 
introduced to the Readers’ Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature, the Bulletin Almanac 
and other reference books. They read dif- 
ferent magazines and current material; they 
try to distinguish the liberal from the con- 
servative magazines. They are taught to 
read both types and weigh facts, before 
forming their own opinions. 

For exaraple, last term our senior social- 
studies classes held panel discussions on the 
Point Four Program—what it proposed to 
do, the attitude of Americans for and 
against the plan, the attitude of Asiatic 
and South American countries toward the 
Program. At the close of the panel a class 
poll was taken on the question: Should the 
U. S. accept or not accept the plan? 

It is probably in the teaching of current 
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social issues, where there is a division of 
opinion, that the student is best taught to 
read and listen with an open mind. 
Through forums and small group discus- 
sions on current affairs, children are taught 
to exchange their opinions freely and to be 
conscious of and alert to the problems fac- 
ing us as citizens today. The Berlin Crisis, 
the Palestine question, aid to China, re- 
ciprocal trade, socialized medicine, hous- 
ing, are all topics of vital interest to young 
citizens. These and many other issues are 
studied in various classes. 

There is also a citizen’s vocabulary which 
our students must acquire. They must un- 
derstand the vocabulary used in our news- 
papers, magazines, and on the radio to 
achieve an understanding of our social, po- 
litical, and economic life. 

Students must acquire a thorough under- 
standing of such concepts as democracy, to- 
talitarianism, liberty, nationalism, and in- 
ternationalism. Just looking up these words 
in the dictionary is not enough; these words 
must be made real to them. Teachers use 
concrete illustrations to do this. Take the 
words “conservative” and “liberal,” for in- 
stance. During a discussion, the teacher 
applies these terms to individual students 
or to the class, according to the point of 
view expressed. 

Our students both read about and prac- 
tice democracy. Since we are studying 
the story of the long struggle in the growth 
of democracy, pupils are made to see that 
our rights were not won easily and that 
there are dangers which beset our de- 
mocracy today, “that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” Then they practice 
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democracy in their classrooms and in their 
school so that it has real meaning for them. 

In the Student Association with its school 
court, in the Athletic Association, in the 
school store, decisions are made by the stu- 
dents themselves. They plan their stunt- 
night programs and their dances. The up- 
per-lorm sophomore, senior, and junior 
classes also have their own officers and with 
their sponsors assume responsibility for 
class activities. Our subject classes likewise 
have chairmen, secretaries, and in some in- 
stances group leaders who work with the 
teacher in lesson planning and class organi- 
zation. These are but a few of the ways our 
students practice democracy. 

A great deal of time is devoted to the 
study of history. This can be merely an 
exercise in factual memory or it can be one 
of the best means to understand the pres- 
ent. The Philadelphia Senior High School 
Course of Study in American History has 
as its core seven basic questions for the 
citizen, which are “how to increase human 


rights and responsibilities; how to organize 
and inter-relate the community, state, na- 
tion, and world; how to promote social wel- 
fare; how to conserve and develop national 
resources, material and human; how to or- 
ganize and control our economic life; how 
to enrich life through the arts and sciences 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The social-studies courses in South 
Philadelphia, Pa., High School for 
Girls go beyond their textbooks in 
working toward four goals in the devel- 
— of active, responsible citizen- 
ship. The plan employs many “learn 
by doing” methods, and uses history as 
a means of throwing light on today’s 
problems. Miss Kirk teaches social stud- 
tes in the school; Miss Bolzau, until re- 
cently head of the social-studies depart- 
ment in the school, is now assistant to 
the associate superintendent in the Cur- 
riculum Office of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 





and how to make wise use of personal re- 
sources.” 

As we study each period of history, our 
students learn how the people of that pe- 
riod answered these questions and how the 
answers they gave a hundred years ago affect 
us today. For example, recently in one of 
our classes, we were studying the results of 
the Civil War and how Americans then an- 
swered the question of basic human rights 
for Negroes. This study led to a discussion 
of the FEPC ordinance which had recently 
passed the City Council. We studied 
changes in the status of the Negro that had 
taken place from the adoption of the 13th, 
14th, and 15th amendments up to the pres- 
ent time. We considered the anti-lynching 
and anti-poll tax bills before Congress. In 
this way history became alive and moral 
values were acquired to use as a measure of 
what actually is happening in the world 
today. 

Now, by what other methods do we teach 
our pupils to become active citizens? Prob- 
ably the greatest weakness in democracy to- 
day is that there are too few active citizens. 
In addition to our democratic class organi- 
zation and a student government which 
shares responsibility with the faculty for 
the running of the school, we have set up a 
social-service agency at South Philadelphia 
High School. Our students volunteer for 
jobs in such community agencies as hospi- 
tals, libraries, and settlement houses. They 
give from go to 45 hours of voluntary serv- 
ice a term and receive in return an addi- 
tional two or three points on their final 
social-studies grade. We have approximately 
250 girls now working in thirty different 
agencies. 

We also give credit for attendance at 
meetings at Fellowship House, a Philadel- 
phia intercultural center, the East-West in- 
ternational lectures, and for participation 
in the student forums of the World Affairs 
Council. Students not only attend these 
lectures but they also report the lectures 
back to their classes, sometimes holding 
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panel discussions on the topic. The Town 
Meeting of the Air and the Chicago Round 
Table also provide good material for our 
classes. 

For our study of the basic question, how 
to interpret and enrich life through the arts 
and sciences, our students on their own 
initiative attend operas and plays, visit 
museums, go to the Music Department of 
the Free Public Library to play opera rec- 
ords and attend lectures at the Fels Plane- 
tarium. Their reports frequently reveal 
that a new world has been opened to them. 
They learn a little of what Philadelphia has 


to offer them in the way of culture and edu- 
cation. 

Furthermore, there are class visits to the 
courts, City Council, historical places, hous- 
ing projects, and to the United Nations in 
New York. For each of these visits prelimi- 
nary class preparation is made and time is 
taken afterwards to sum up pupils’ observa- 
tions and their application to living today. 

Thus, social studies in South Philadel- 
phia High School is more than a chrono- 
logical study of history from one textbook. 
In our classes we attempt to prepare our 
students for active citizenship. 


Girls’-Club Program Forestalls Sororities 


Thirteen girls unrolled their bedrolls, unpacked 
their lunches, and unloosed their giggles as they 
prepared for the usual slumberless “slumber party” 
in a basement amusement room on Park Avenue in 
South Minneapolis. In other homes various groups 
of girls occupied themselves with conducting busi- 
ness meetings, making yarn dolls, silvering bits of 
plywood for club pins, shaping figurines, cutting 
favors and placecards, and dancing. One group of 
young teenagers, wearing pins made of two bells 
on a ribbon, were going from house to house on a 
scavenger hunt for items of outgrown clothing. 

In another street several girls wearing black bows 
were asking for food to send to Europe—and getting 
mostly Jello. At the Arena a group of smiling skaters 
were called together by an attractive young lady 
and told to take off their skates and come with her 
to the Hasty Tasty for treats. The eleven eighth- 
grade girls’ clubs of the Ramsey Junior High School 
were having their Friday get-togethers! 

The initial stimulus for the clubs had come from 
Intergroup Education in Cooperative Schools (an 
experimental project, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education). Teachers, pirents, and civic 
leaders gave the matter much thought before 
making the first move toward the organization of 
the clubs. The moving spirit of the group was the 
principal of Ramsey Junior High School of Min- 
neapolis. He felt that sororities, founded on the 
principle of “take your pick and leave the rest,” a 
problem in senior high schools, were a catastrophe 
when carried down to the junior-high level. He had 
seen seventh- and eighth-grade girls, left out of 
groups to which their friends were elected, suffer 
real heartbreak; and he had known mothers to 


move their daughters to other schools because the 
girls could not face their classmates after being 
passed over by the group they wished to join. 
However, he felt that sororities grew out of a 
natural urge of young girls to band together and 
that, if banished, sororities should be replaced by 
a new kind of club. 

Two fundamentals were laid down as the basis 
for club organization: (1) The plan must insure a 
division of leadership so that each club would have 
some strong members to keep it going, and (2) 
the girls must be free to choose their own clubs and 
associates. The principal then called together a 
group of 18 girls to meet with him at the home of a 
parent who had been chosen general chairman of the 
project. Presented with the plan for establishing 
clubs, the girls expressed a strong feeling about 
three things: They wanted fun and a minimum of 
supervision; and they felt that every girl should 
have a chance to belong to a club she liked. 

As a result of this meeting, several principles for 
democratic clubs were formulated: (1) Every girl 
who wanted to join a club should be able to do so, 
(2) there should be a definite program—clubs shoud 
be busy, (g) there shculd be a counselor for each 
club—preferably a young woman of university age 
—to provide adequate chaperonage, to insure that a 
program be followed, and to be a guide and friend 
to the girls as they worked out their own problems. 

At a second meeting the girls decided on such 
things as the best size for the clubs and the best 
method of organizing. With plans completed, they 
elected an executive board of four to tell all the 
eighth-grade girls about the club idea.—HeLene 
Burnson Grouse in Social Education. 





NINETY SECONDS: 


The Time of the Big Mushroom 


By 
BLANCHE WENNER 


NE THOUSAND teachers sat stunned lis- 
O tening to atomic bomb experts tell 
them all about it. For this reason school 
had been closed early, the Civic Auditorium 
had been opened, the mayor of the city had 
addressed us in this year of our Lord. Or is 
it the year of our Lord? Hasn't the Devil 
slipped one of his own years into the 
calendar? 

Of course they softened the bomb. It was 
evidently quite a temperamental affair. If 
you were lucky enough to be able to duck 
into a proper basement, or get in the lee of 
a concrete object, or be dressed in snowy 
white, you might be very close to the ex- 
plosion and come out whole. In any event, 
it was all over in ninety seconds. Ninety 
seconds and you were dead—or able to poke 
through the ruins and assist others. That 
was what we gathered as we sat in stony 
silence and “listened to the experts.” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Until recently, people were content 
to build better mousetraps, patent 
them, and charge dearly for them. 
Nowadays the ideal is to build a better 
atom bomb—and just give it away, in- 
cluding free delivery to a point a few 
miles overhead. And now Miss Wenner 
has ‘o tell her students that in just 
ninety seconds after the bomb ex- 
plodes, they'll know whether they've 
come through alive. Let the school 
children of the world give their elders 
a grade of 98 or so in physics—and then 
siatentr ade they think we've 
earned in the social-living course. Miss 
Wenner teaches in Lincoln High 
School, Seattle, Wash. 





I came out into the cool gray Seattle after- 
noon and decided to walk home alone and 
give it some thought. 

Ninety seconds! A good deal could hap- 
pen in ninety seconds. 

Happy events can come to pass in ninety 
seconds. Waiting outside the operating 
room, goods news could suddenly change 
one’s whole outlook in ninety seconds. One 
could put in a number and hear the voice 
of the dearest person in the world coming 
across the continent in ninety seconds. 
Romeo spoke those priceless words of love 
across the night and blasted a family feud 
of generations in the same space of ninety 
seconds. 

Terrible things can happen in ninety sec: 
onds. “Next of kin” can see the fatal mes- 
senger come up the steps and ring the bell, 
deliver the telegram and leave with the 
whole world gone black. Earthquakes can 
wreck homes, volcanoes can blight land- 
scapes, and avalanches can bury villages in 
ninety seconds. 

So they told us we would probably know 
the results of the atom bomb in ninety sec- 
onds. 

It's one thing to sit in a teachers’ meeting 
and have the atom bomb explained; it’s 
another to teach the teen-agers of the U.S.A. 
to duck under tables, protect eyes and brain, 
and await results for ninety seconds. My 
most successful coup along these lines was 
to remind them we were most of us rusty 
on the Gettysburg address. They could well 
review that under the table. Saying it to 
themselves would take just about ninety sec- 
onds. Also the last line told them why we 
were fighting. 





NINETY SECONDS: 


Came the drill. A split second and all 
had disappeared. Then from under a distant 
table came a boy's voice: “Fourscore and 
seven years .. .” The room rocked with 
Homeric laughter. 
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Thank God for America’s sense of humor. 
Someway, fourscore and seven years seemed 
not only more than 4 billion times longer, 
but far more than 4 billion times stronger 
than ninety seconds. 


Recontly They Said: 


Psychologists and Teachers 


Since school psychologists are likely to be in situ- 
ations in which a great deal of diagnostic work is 
expected of a small staff, we can do little in the 
way of direct therapy. Good placement in itself is 
therapeutic. So is interpretation of the child as he 
is, to his parents and teachers. Our greatest service, 
however, is likely to be in the in-service training of 
teachers to think of and work with children in the 
light of a knowledge of the dynamics of human be- 
havior. 

This can best be done, not by making speeches 
on the principles of mental hygiene, but by sitting 
down with teachers in conferences about the prob- 
lems of individual children.—Mary IsaseL ELtwoop 
in address at 1950 meeting of Division of School 
Psychologists of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation. 


Too Much Telling 


If our world is to acquire the educated citizenry 
to provide both the leadership and the democratic 
followership that we so vitally need, then some- 
thing drastic must happen in every high-school 
classroom. Whatever the “younger generation” may 
lack in fundamental responsibilities towards either 
the community or themselves may have its source 
in classroom arrangements that are the daily ex- 
perience of high-school youth. 

Typically, the high-school student is seated at a 
desk that is rigidly fixed to the floor, given an as- 
signment out df a single textbook (an assignment 
that varies not a jot from that given to the 29 
other members of the class, or even from that given 
to classes in preceding years), told exactly what to 
read, what to de with the information gleaned in 
terms of end-of-chapter questions, and then put 
through detailed and factual oral and written 
quizzes to measure the extent of his recall. 

Out of this routine, leadership skills are the last 
thing one would expect to learn. And by and large 
that is exactly the state of affairs in too many of 
today’s classrooms.—Jean D. Gramps in Social Edu- 
cation. 


Prove It By Tests 


Better now than ever: Because it was being 
accused of producing students less well equipped in 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic than were pupils 
of former generations, one long-established school 
went into its files and obtained copies of tests given 
by its teachers in the 1920's. Fortunately the re 
sults of the tests were also available; in many cases 
the marks were those of parents aggressively in 
agreement with the accusations. 

When the 1920 tests were given to today's pupils, 
the modern school fared well, in each of the sub 
jects, being in some instances as much as one full 
grade in advance of the earlier generation. 

Do you have in your personal or office files tests 
that were given to pupils of former decades, to- 
gether with the results which were obtained? Why 
not give the tests, without comment, to your pupils, 
and compare their results with the former results? 
The comparison is worthy of widespread publicity 
in local and school newspapers. Attacks, unbolstered 
by evidence, can best be answered with proof.— 
Tuomas E. Rosinson in New Jersey Educational 
Review. 


Check Those Letters! 


From “A Note to Teachers and Students” in the 
February Consumers’ Research Bulletin concerning 
requests for information which that publication has 
received from students, it is evident that such 
letters should be read bv their teachers before 
postage is wasted on them. The specific examples 
given on some of the illiterate and unorganized 
missives received by Consumers’ Research should 
make any teacher reading them blush with shame 
that any one of them should have been permitted 
to leave a classroom. 

More clearly defined objectives, greater attention 
to basic skills, and a few hints on professional 
courtesy would make the writing of such requests 
more effective educationally and cause fewer head- 
aches to the organizations receiving them.—The 
English Journal. 





HOW TO GET 


Prof. Dingelhoofer 
blazes the _ trail 


A THUMBTACK 


By 
DEAN LOBAUGH 


I AM PROUD, my dear colleague from 
across the seas, to be asked to serve as 
one of your advisers while you spend some 
time in our country as a representative of 
your government, studying our great Ameri- 
can school system. Let me plunge at once 
into my duties. 

You will find, sir, that one of the ex- 
periences in American education for which 
you must be prepared is the securing of in- 
structional supplies. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the humble, simple thumbtack, 
which, along with chalk and red pencils, is 
one of the indispensable items in school 
equipment. 

Did I use the word simple? I am sorry to 
mislead you. There are such ramifications 
in the process of obtaining a thumbtack 
that our great schools of education are now 
recognizing the need for specialized instruc- 
tion in this field; and as your adviser, I 
must insist that you enrich your profes- 
sional experience in America by enrolling 
this summer at the University of Oring- 
tonia in this course: 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

When you get through reading this 
piece, you likely will have some new 
ideas about: (a) the significance of 
thumbtacks; (b) the number of chan- 
nels through which you cannot obtain 
a supply of them; (c) the scope and 
sequence of Dr. Dingelhoofer’s mind; 
and (d) whether it’s worthwhile to go 
on living. Mr. Lobaugh is assistant 
superintendent of schools in Eugene, 
Ore. 
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Educ. No. 9433 The Procurement and Implemen- 
tation of the Thumbtack 
5 hours Daily, 8 a.m. Dr. Dingelhoofer. 
Laboratory Section 
T-Th. 4-6 p.m. Credit acceptable 
toward salary increment in all first 
class schoo] systems. 


I have taken it upon myself to secure for 
you an outline of the course through the 
kindness of Dr. Dingelhoofer himself. 

I. The place of the thumbtack in a sound 
philosophy of education. Why a thumb- 
tack? When a thumbtack? Is a thumbtack a 
vestigial remnant of the antediluvian era in 
education, or is it a significant attribute of 
the emancipated classroom? Can one use a 
thumbtack without a well-rounded philoso- 
phy of education? What is the thumbtack’s 
frame of reference? Is one who uses this in- 
strument without a proper background ac- 
tually doing a disservice to the cause of edu- 
cation? 

II. The psychology of the thumbtack. 
How shall we appraise the emotional im- 
pact of the use of the thumbtack on the 
pliable mind? What are the psychological 
imperatives in the life of the pupil which 
the thumbtack can satisfy? Is the thumb- 
tack the answer to the pupil's felt need? 

III. The history of the thumbtack. How 
is the use of the thumbtack inextricably 
bound up with the history of education? 
Did Socrates use thumbtacks? What was it 
Archimedes sat on when he shouted 
“Eurekal”? Did Rousseau’s nature-boy 
Emile need thumbtacks? What are some in- 
teresting words which have been used in 
connection with thumbtacks? 

IV. The care and treatment of thumb- 





How 


tacks. Who can use a thumbtack? The 
physical equipment necessary—the strong 
thumb, the well-developed shoulder 
muscles, the large, well-anchored feet. The 
technique of inserting the thumbtack in 
(a) blackboard, (b) newly painted wood- 
work, (c) plywood, (d) plaster, and (e) unre- 
sisting acoustical board. How to place loose 
thumbtacks in your desk so that they can 
be found instantly by the pricking of your 
fingers. The removal of the thumbtack. 
(Dr. Dingelhoofer suggests that this latter 
topic may well be developed into a Mas- 
ter’s thesis.) 

V. The remedial aspects of the thumb- 
tack. (In America all learning has its 
remedial counterpart.) How to straighten a 
bent thumbtack. Tested ways of retrieving 
a box of thumbtacks scattered on the floor. 
First aid for thumbs used as levers in re- 
moving thumbtacks. 

VI. The securing of the thumbtack (At 
last!). The justification for the request. Has 
every single thumbtack in your possession 
been used? To what uses are these tacks to 
be put? The approach to the principal: 
techniques to be used at first, second, third, 
and fourth requests. The direct versus the 
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devious approach. Importance of fine rap- 
port with principal, as teachers principal 
does not like will get no thumbtacks. (At 
this point in the course, special reports are 
made on “How to Butter Up the Princi- 
pal.”) 

VII. The higher echelons. What to do if 
principal has no thumbtacks, which is 
likely. The mysteries of the requisition sys- 
tem. Way in which a requisition can be lost, 
mislaid, sidetracked, or ditched. Charting 
the channels through the main office. How 
to deal with secretaries, assistant superin- 
tendents, superintendents, and accounting 
departments. Understanding the warehouse 
and delivery system. 

VIII. The wider implications. Was your 
thumbtack included in the annual budget? 
How do thumbtacks get into the budget? 
What legislative acts are necessary to secure 
unbudgeted thumbtacks? The emergency 
fund. The board of education. Public atti- 
tude toward loose spending of emergency 
fund. Dangers of taxpayers’ revolt. 

IX. How to get thumbtacks. Serious con- 
sideration given at this point to plan 
whereby the teacher buys his own thumb- 
tacks. 


“Overcoaching”: Let’s Have Player-Coach Planning 


In all phases of coaching today the players do 
not think for themselves but follow blindly the 
coach's instructions. The football coach quarter- 
backs from the bench, the basketball coach instructs 
from the floor, and the baseball coach directs from 
the baselines. 

One of the big problems in the field of sports 
is that teams are overcoached. Too many coaches 
feel that in order to have a winning team they 
must do all the planning. This type of coach 
becomes set in his thinking, frequently uses the 
same patterns of play year after year, and seldom 
considers the individual differences of his players. 
Yet he feels that he is training his athletes to be- 
come socially minded citizens because he em- 
phasizes team-play and consequently expects each 
member to behave as though he were an integral 


member of the group. 

But it never has been proved that team athletes 
are better citizens than those who have not par- 
ticipated in sports. Good citizenship cannot be 
taussht by verbalizing but in the living. “There is 
a mechanica! way of operating group-wise which 
may lead to efficiency but not to sufficiency.” This 
mechanistic way of coaching will exist as long as 
a coach remains unaware of the democratic group 
process. 

If individuals are going to attain the habits, 
skills, attitudes and understandings that sports are 
designed to develop, they must have a part in the 
planning as well as the playing. Just as the trend 
is toward teacher-pupil planning, so should there 
be coach-player planning.—Iaspore SALARio in Chi- 
cago Schools Journal. 





This IS 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


A reply to Conner Reed : 


By CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 


Synopsis Thus Far 


N THE JANUARY 1951 issue of THE CLEAR- 
I NG House there appeared an article 
written by me entitled “Successful Tech- 
niques in Teaching General Education.” 
The stated purpose of this article was to 
offer a few specific techniques from my own 
classroom experience which I thought might 
be “helpful to the growing number of 
teachers who are being asked to teach classes 
in general education.” 

In the April 1951 issue of THe CLEARING 
House there appeared an article by Conner 
Reed entitled “What Is General Educa- 
tion?”, the main purpose of which was to 
say, “. . . what the men who have revived 
the idea of general education have intended 
that general education should be, and what 
Mr. de Zafra seems to intend that it should 
be, are two entirely different things.” 

Mr. Reed further honored my article by 
stating, “. . . Mr. de Zafra . . . speaks the 
language of a whole school—the school, in 
fact.” 

Although Mr. Reed apparently is known 
as being “quite active as a controversialist 
in THe Criearinc House and other jour- 
nals” (to quote the Editor’s Note), and al- 
though the avowed purpose of my orginal 
article was neither primarily to define gen- 
eral education nor to consider its “content 
and aims,” which Mr. Reed object: I did 
not do, I believe that his attack warrants 
an answer in an effort to settle the con- 
fusion which he may have aroused in the 
minds of some readers. 
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Items of Agreement 


1. Although Mr. Reed states, . he 
never declares any concrete aims to use as 
standards for those ‘appropriate’ aims,” I 
did state very clearly, “. . . there is a new 
emphasis upon the direct development of 
usable skills and upon the cultivation of 
desirable attitudes, both of which are the 
bases of responsible citizenship, and both of 
which will more thoroughly achieve the 
human potential within each pupil.” 

And Mr. Reed states, “The ultimate aim 
of general education . . . ought (to be) to 
make better men in a better society.” From 
our separate statements as to the goals of 
general education, I feel sure that both Mr. 
Reed and I want a curriculum that will 
turn out an improved human product which 
in turn will create an improved human so- 
ciety. No argument there. 

2. Mr. Reed acknowledges that what some 
of us have developed and are still develop- 
ing in Rochester is “a step in the right 
direction.” It has never been claimed that 
what we are doing in Rochester is any- 
thing more than “a step in the right di- 
rection.” He who claims to have the single 
panacea for all the ills of our secondary- 
school curriculum would, of course, be 
something less than realistic. 

We are agreed, then, that Rochester is 
going “in the right direction.” 


Essential Disagreements 


1. It would seem that a large difference 
between Mr. Reed's position and mine is 
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that he admittedly writes the language of 
the “independent student” of educational 
theory and practice, whereas I speak from 
the point-of-view of the creative practitioner 
of secondary-school teaching. 

Mr. Reed is so busy struggling upward 
“for air and light,” as he calls it, that he 
leaves actual situations of classroom teach- 
ing behind. When he infers very definitely 
that the “mastering by pupils of knowledge 
as such” is not an active tradition “. . 
anywhere . . . at this late date,” he just is 
not familiar with the secondary-school class- 
rooms here on earth. 

When Mr. Reed charges that it is an“. . . 
undemocratic assumption that the average 
man’s average son is incapable of achieving 
a... large body of information about the 
things that have always mattered to all 
men, and . . . to think straight about these 
things,” he betrays a fine idealism together 
with a patent ignorance of the actual nature 
of the pupils we have in our classrooms 
every day. 

In short, when Mr. Reed states that gen- 
eral education 

. is basically the study and discussion [discus- 
sion means evaluation, not acceptance!] of the books 
that contain the significant thinking done in the 
world so far about those problems that concern men. 
By books (I) mean real books, not books about 
books, not textbooks. By discussion (I) mean ques- 
tioning, evaluation, never acceptance. 


—when Mr. Reed writes like that, he sounds 
almost like a classicist. (That may com- 
pletely confuse Mr. Reed, because he pro- 
fessed not to know the definition of “classi- 
cist.”) When he writes like that, Mr. Reed 
is speaking of content appropriate for a 
selected group of college and even graduate 
students. It sounds very much like the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Great Books Program, 
which may well be the “liberal education” 
or the “education in general” which Mr. 
Reed insists upon. I do not presume to 
argue with Mr, Reed's definitions provided 
he applies them exclusively at the collegiate 
level; but his ideas are NOT general edu- 


cation when applied to the secondary 
school. 

2. Thus the second big difference between 
Mr. Reed's position and mine is made clear. 
Most of the confusion in the minds of the 
readers of the first two articles (THe CLEar- 
ING House is noted as “A Journal for 
Modern Junior and Senior High Schools’’) 
would not have been created had Mr. Reed 
stated clearly (he finally did state it ob- 
liquely in the third paragraph from the 
end) that from his point of view “general 
education” is a concept to be put into 
practice exclusively at the level of higher 
education. 

That, however, is a thesis which I stoutly 
deny. 


THIS IS General Education 


Let me now state the case for general 
education at the secondary-school level as I 
see it: 

Heretofore, our schools’ subject-matter 
divisions, although logical enough to mature 
and scholarly minds, have been to most 
pupils unrealistic psychologically. To il- 
lustrate, when life presents any one of us 
with a problem, we attempt to solve that 
problem with whatever items of knowledge 
or skill we may possess, regardless of the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


What is general education? What 
subject-matter should it embrace? 
Upon what educational! levels can it be 
taught effectively? These are some of 
the questions about an important and 
promising educational development 
over which Conner Reed and Mr. de 
Zafra have come to blows in Tue 
CLEARING House. As Mr. de Zafra gives 
a synopsis of the argument thus far in 
his opening paragraphs, you can read 
his present piece without the need of 
first reading the two preceding articles 
in this set-to. Mr. de Zafra teaches so- 
cial studies in Marshall High School, 
and is guidance counselor at East Eve- 
ning High School, in Rochester, N. Y. 
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categories of human accomplishment from 
which we draw these items. Therefore, if we 
use our knowledge and skills in such illogi- 
cal but meaningful juxtaposition, it would 
seem that pupils might well learn them by a 
similar mental process, especially in view 
of the fact that we do “learn by doing.” 

The methods and the processes of prob- 
lem-solving are fully as important in sec- 
ondary education as are the answers. Speci- 
fically, the pupil’s ideal curriculum might 
well be a series of problems which to him 
are meaningful, and to which the solutions 
require the using (and thus the learning) 
of knowledge and skills taken simultane- 
ously from various subject-matter compart- 
ments. 

It has always seemed wasteful of time and 
energy, for example, for the teachers of 
English to labor at cultivating the skill of 
correct punctuation only to have the teach- 
ers of social studies concerned solely with 
the content of student papers. How much 
more meaningful and efficient for the 
youngster to practice his grammatical and 
writing talents on vital social-studies con- 
tent in.a situation where both content and 
the skills of expression are held in equal 
esteem! How much more meaningful do 
literature and history both become when 
literature is viewed in its historical context! 

Then too, it has always seemed unrealis- 
tically denominational to schedule a child 
for classes in social studies where he may 
analyze his local, state, national, and world 
communities, and yet have that child fail 
to see his own personal and unique relation- 
ships to these communities because the 
“guidance” class has the sole prerogative of 
analyzing and explaining the individual to 
himself. 

In other words, the interrelationships of 
the school’s separate subjects should be 
made obvious to the growing youth; not 
kept from him by the mechanics of adminis- 
tration. If this is not “general education” 
at the secondary level, what is? 

In brief, a long-standing need of our 


school curriculum has been the increase of 
connecting bridges and interrelationships 
among the various subject-matter divisions. 
Simultaneously, there has long been a rec- 
ognized need for placing less emphasis on 
the mere learning of encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, and for placing more emphasis upon 
the development of children as maturing 
human beings. 

Although theoretically—as Mr. Reed says 
—“general education is . . . concerned with 
the study of communication (speech and 
writing), science, and mathematics” plus 
“the humanities,” experience has taught 
that not all of these separate divisions of 
knowledge blend as naturally together as do 
others. Perhaps some day the perfect course- 
of-study will be devised which will success- 
fully and teachably blend all subjects into 
a unique harmony; but from my own ex- 
perience I know that English, guidance, and 
social studies, at least, can be blended 
into a natural combination which I believe 
to be greater than the sum of its separate 
parts. 

The theory of general education must 
necessarily take some concrete form when 
put into actual practice, and it should be 
noted well that general education is an 
emerging trend rather than a fully-emerged 
development. Each experimenting locality 
and school, therefore, is quite likely to have 
its own somewhat-unique brand of “gen- 
eral education” as contrasted with the tra- 
ditional “subject-division education,” de- 
pending upon various aspects and influences , 
of the local situation. 


Conclusion 


Mr. Reed objects that the language of my 
original article makes use of “. . . certain 
educational jargon-words, such as ‘orienta- 
tion,’ ‘projects,’ ‘in-service training,’” etc. 
This objection to talks and articles on edu- 
cational subjects has long been a cliché; 
if Mr. Reed does not understand our lan. 
guage, I wish that he might have learned 
it before appearing so cavalierly in print. 
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Thousands upon thousands of practicing 
teachers know what is meant by our spe- 
cialized words, just as garage mechanics un- 
derstand their specialized vocabulary of 
“body,” “differential,” “ignition points,” 
etc. 

It may surprise Mr. Reed to note that 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edi- 
tion defines “jargon” as meaning “The tech- 
nical or secret vocabulary of a science, art, 
trade, sect, profession, or other special 
group... .”” What would Mr. Reed have me 


use to convey my meanings—smoke signals? 

Mr. Reed may presume to call our work 
whatever he likes (he never did suggest an 
alternative term), but I suspect that those 
of us who are engaged in general education 
will continue to teach “general education.” 
I suspect also that on top of our six years 
of experimentation with general education 
here in Rochester, those of us who believe 
in it shall continue to seek its constant im- 
provement in terms of our secondary-school 
needs. 


Stratford High Students Investigate Scholarships 


Last fall interested junior and senior students at 
the Stratford, Conn., High School were invited to 
join a group being organized for the purpose of 
studying scholarships and/or other financial aid 
available to worthy students who were anxious to 
continue their education beyond the secondary 
level. Twenty-eight students responded. They con- 
tributed their time on a voluntary basis and re- 
ceived no scholastic credit. 

At the first meeting general plans of procedure 
were developed. It was agreed to proceed as follows: 

1. Each student would select several vocations in 
which he was interested. 

2. He would then list some of the schools which 
offer training in these areas. 

3- He would then make a final selection of those 
schools in which he was particularly interested. 

4. Through group discussion, specific questions 
relative to scholarship aid would be prepared. 

It was agreed to include schools representative 
of both the large and small college, denominational 
and non-denominational, state supported and pri- 
vate, co-educational as well as men's and women’s 
colleges. Geographical distribution was taken into 
consideration. 

As a result of general discussion, the following 
questions were felt to be important to the majority: 

1. Does your school offer scholarships to incom- 
ing freshmen? 

2. Are these scholarships available to residents of 
Connecticut? 

3. Are these scholarships available to members 
of either sex? 

4. Are there any restrictions due to color or 
creed? 

5. Are these scholarships limited to students in 
financial need or are they available io any student 
as long as he can meet all other requirements? 


6. What is the deadline for filing an application 
for such a scholarship? 

7. By what process are the candidates selected 
college board examinations, recommendations of 
secondary-school principal, rank in class, etc.? 

8. Before a final decision is made, must a candi- 
date present himself for a personal interview? 

g. What, if any, physical requirements must a 
candidate meet? 

Each student was asked to assume responsibility 
for preparing and mailing approximately ten let 
ters to designated colleges. Preference was given 
to seniors, as to which college each would study, 
since they would be faced with a definite decision 
in the near fuiure. Each student assumed responsi- 
bility for checking the answers received and tabu- 
lating the data. As the answers were received, and 
the information tabulated, each student reported his 
findings to the group. The material was then turned 
over to the guidance office for use of all students. 
The response from the colleges and universities con- 
tacted was extremely gratifying; all were most co 
operative, answering our questions frankly and con- 
cisely. In addition, many of them furnished addi- 
tional information which proved to be of value to 
interested students. . . . Results were that a con- 
siderable amount of valuable information relative 
to sources of scholarship and/or other financial aid 
was collected. The students acquired considerable 
skill in analyzing information relative to various 
colleges. It has resulted in a decided increase in 
requests for assistance from students other than 
those who participated in this study. 

Next semester a regularly scheduled class in group 
guidance will be offered on an elective basis to 
seniors. Scholastic credit will be given to students 
who take this course.—Laurence G. Mason in Occu- 
pations. 





The School of 
1,000 


By 
J]. R. SHANNON 


OHN SHERMAN had taught five years be- 

fore taking the principalship of the 
township elementary and high school 
at Ellettsville. Four of those five years had 
been as principal, and therefore Mr. Sher- 
man was not inexperienced. He had found 
it tough going at times, especially at 
Tangier, where he later referred to having 
taught “six years one winter,” but on the 
whole, he had been successful. His three 
years at Bridgeton had been particularly 
pleasant. The pupils there were docile and 
studious. 

Classroom discipline, therefore, was a 
thing he had learned to take for granted, 
without giving it much conscious attention. 
When minor ripples disturbed the usually 
smooth flow of school opération, a few tact- 
ful words always had set things right. An 
obstreperous rowdy, bent on willful mis- 
chief, had never confronted him. His man- 
ner of administering a school had been to 
assume that everybody wanted to do the 
right thing, and everybody did. 

And then he went to Ellettsville. Things 
were different. His established techniques 
failed to work. Some pupils were boisterous, 
others sullen, many frivolous, and a few 
obscene and vulgar. Bullying, dallying, and 
ganging up in unmanageable herds were 
prevalent. Boys and girls alike, elementary- 
school pupils and high, seemed either in- 
different or defiant toward authority. 

Mr. Sherman, who had assumed the prin- 
cipalship after midyear when the preceding 
principal had resigned for reasons not yet 
known to his successor, had not been on the 
job a week before he began to feel very 
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The janitor cut a 
fresh bundle daily 


BIRCHINGS 


much disturbed. He faced a situation he 
could not remedy and would not tolerate 
or run from. 


A Solution Suggested 


“William, you are not a child. You are as 
large as I, and very capable. You surely 
realize the township does not provide this 
school plant—and pay teachers to man it— 
just as a place for monkeyshines and dilly- 
dallying. Life is earnest business, and school 
is a place where pre-adults should find it 
out. Many pupils in Ellettsville don’t seem 
to care whether school keeps or not. Now 
they are going to have to learn to buckle 
down to work.” 

“Aw, Mr. Sherman, that line of Sunday- 
school talk of yours ain’t going to get you 
anywhere. Do you know what's the matter 
with you, Mr. Sherman?” 

“No, what? I really want to know. I re- 
spect your opinion, William, and want your 
advice. I feel myself slipping—and fast.” 

“You don’t ride us enough.” 

“What do you mean by that? Do you 
mean that I must manhandle you like the 
Hoosier Schoolmaster in pioneer days?”’ 

“I don’t mean anything else. I suppose 
you know why Mr. Mundell left. That talk 
of his about re-entering the university the 
second semester to do graduate work was a 
blind. The real reason was that things got 
out of hand. In other words, he was run 
out. He was too little or too scared to tackle 
us.” 

“But, William, you are a man. I doubt 
whether I could lick you if I tried.” 

“Well, I'm just telling you. You can take 
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it or leave it. After all, it’s your funeral.” 

“Thank you, William. I'll take your 
counsel under consideration. You may be 
right, but it is all so new to me. I'm not 
used to such tactics.” 

The customary time Mr. Sherman liked 
to have for “sleeping over” problems before 
reaching conclusions had not elapsed be- 
fore he got a second hot tip on devices for 
discipline, and it came from a wholly dif- 
ferent kind of person, but with equally 
wholesome motive. 


“Oh, come in, Mrs. Hastings. I remember 
your stopping to chat over the fence as you 
walked by to the dairy last summer, and 
now we are glad to have you in our home, 
especially since Mr. Sherman has become 
more closely identified with the community 
through assuming the principalship of the 
school.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Sherman. I often had 
wanted to call on you, but now I felt I 
should put it off no longer. As you say, it is 
especially fitting that I call since Mr. Sher- 
man is our new principal.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Hastings. I am delighted to 
have you in our home. Now that I am work- 
ing for the community as school principal, 
it is all the more important that we culti- 
vate friendships and exchange helpful in- 
formation. You have lived your entire life 
in Ellettsville, I believe, Mrs. Hastings?” 

“Yes, I was born here, taught school here, 
married here, buried my husband here, and 
now have a daughter in school here, and 
operate the stone mill which Mr. Hastings 
left.” 

“I have noticed Elizabeth, and I certainly 
wish that all of our pupils were as well be- 
haved as she. Your daughter is one I can 
trust to be dependably self-directive. You 
may not know it, Mrs. Hastings, but I must 
confess that discipline here is my chief 
problem.” 

“Not know it? Why, Mr. Sherman, that 
is what Ellettsville is famous for. The stone 
industry here has brought us a population 
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which is predominantly English and Scotch. 
Mr. Hastings was born in England, you 
know. The British don’t have a background 
of tradition for public education. There- 
fore, they tend to regard our American sys- 
tem with too little appreciation.” 

“Thanks for the explanation. I had 
clearly sensed the ‘too little appreciation,’ 
but I didn’t know what lay behind it.” 

“Really, Mr. and Mrs. Sherman, that is 
what brought me over tonight. Every prin- 
cipal has been run out of here since Jona- 
than Ray in 1897. You know how long Mr. 
Mundell lasted, and, frankly, Mr. Sherman, 
I believe you are on your way out.” 

“I fear you are right. That is a long 
procession—twenty-five years with no prin- 
cipal lasting more than a year. And to think: 
I innocently stepped into such a situation 
just because I was low on cash.” 

“Well, Mrs. Hastings, this is Daddy's 
problem primarily, but what I'm wonder- 
ing is: What was Mr. Ray's secret?” 

“That brings us back to British tradition 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the rather startling true story 
of an Indiana high school in the 1920's, 
in which a principal who wanted to 
keep his job faced an exhaustive rou- 
tine of switching, whacking, and birch- 
ing the students. Dr. Shannon says that 


only _— names have been dis- 
guised, and that he has used the actual 
names of the four Indiana communities 
involved. He also says that the return 
to school people oj the right to birch 
would help them to deal with incor- 
rigible students. Of course, according 
to U. S. educational psychologies, that 
is rank heresy. But in England there 
are companies that exist on supplying 
British schools with whipping canes 
and rods in a wide variety of styles and 
qualities. We invite letters from read- 
ers denouncing or extolling Dr. Shan- 
non’s proposal. Let's get to the seat of 
the matter. The author is professor of 
education in Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
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again, Mrs. Sherman. Over there, most 
schools are private schools, and the law in- 
vests teachers with parental authority. Then 
if a teacher lams a kid and the parent pro- 
tests, the teacher can say, “That is what you 
would have done, had you been a com- 
petent parent,’ and the teacher is protected. 
Thus, the public has grown to expect and 
respect corporal punishment, and a teacher 
who doesn’t use it is regarded as a panty- 
waist. Mr. Ray, of English descent himself, 
ruled in true British form. Every principal 
since him, following another tradition, has 
been run out.” 

“Why, Mrs. Hastings, I doubt whether I 
could lick some of those fellows.” 

“Don’t worry, Mr. Sherman. That also is 
a part of the British tradition. The pupils 
won't fight back.” 

“Never? What about Mason? He was 
principal here before Mundell, and he told 
me himself at the university last summer 
that a boy held his head under one arm and 
beat him with the other fist and then 
kicked him downstairs.” 

“Yes, that is true. But the boy who did 
that will never do it again. The case was 
very unusual.” 

“You really think, then, that I should 
wade in on the kids, using strong-arm meth- 
ods, Mrs, Hastings?” 

“That is the only way you will be re- 
spected.” 

“Well, Mother,” after Mrs. Hastings had 
left, “I guess that settles it. William Hicks 
gave me similar advice yesterday. That 
makes it once from the student body and 
once from the patrons—and in each instance 
from a highly respected person. William 
probably didn’t know the historical back- 
ground of the situation so well as Mrs. 
Hastings, but he agreed with her on the 
course to follow.” 

“I smile to think of you in that role, but 
I don’t want you to become the Ichabod 
of Ellettsville. Mrs. Hastings is as repre- 
sentative of the better element of the com- 
munity as there is in town. And her 


explanation of the background of the situa- 
tion seems plausible. She ought to know, 
having lived here all her life and having 
married an Englishman.” 


The Suggestion Applied 


It gave Mr. Sherman a strange feeling 
whipping his first victim. After the num- 
ber of such ran into dozens, Mr. Sherman 
couldn't remember the names of many of 
them—or their offenses. But the first one 
was a landmark. Name: James Apple. Of- 
fense: smoking in the toilet. 

Another of the cases Mr. Sherman re- 
membered long enough to muse upon in his 
mature years was Hale Ball. Hale was the 
only high-school senior Mr, Sherman ever 
thrashed—or ever heard of being thrashed— 
and the only pupil he ever thrashed se- 
verely. 

The Saturday following Hale’s encounter, 
Mr. Sherman accidentally met Hale's 
mother face-to-face in the grocery store, and 
muttered to himself, “Here’s where I catch 
hell.” But he was almost overwhelmed when 
Mrs. Ball beamed with ecstasy. “Mr. Sher- 
man, I want to thank you for what you did 
for Hale. He has needed that so long. It’s 
a man like you we've been aneeding in our 
school. Power to you, sir.” 

One morning before school, Mr. Sherman 
happened to be looking out the window 
just at the right time to see a score of boys 
bullying and taunting a new boy who had 
just moved in from Bloomington. Grabbing 
a bundle of willows (the janitor cut a fresh 
supply daily), Mr. Sherman rushed out and 
commanded every boy to stand in his tracks. 
Thereupon, he proceeded to apply the gad, 
trying to adjust the intensity in proportion 
to the boys’ several imprecations. As Mr. 
Sherman re-entered the building, the portly 
janitor was glowing with approval. “Boy, 
O boy! I'm glad I lived to see this day. At 
last, we have a man on the job. You used 
about every one of the switches this time.” 
He did not know that blood blisters had 
just developed in Mr. Sherman's right hand. 
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A notable case of a girl’s undergoing the 
same routine was that of Flossie Hampton, 
caught in the act of writing pornographic 
“poetry” on the schoolhouse wall. 

Many a time Mr. Sherman wondered—not 
with anxiety, however—who the fellow was 
that kicked Mr. Mason downstairs. “Have 
I already thrashed that chap, and he 
wouldn't resist me although he did Mason? 
It certainly must have been a very unusual 
case, as Mrs. Hastings insists. 1 don’t like 
this whipping business. I'm not afraid—I 
guess—but I hate the principle. Still, 1 am 
getting by. The people seem to like it—even 
insist upon it.” 


Immediate Results 


“It is several weeks before the end of the 
school term, Mr. Sherman, but I'd like right 
now to sign you up for next year. I was 
afraid for awhile after I hired you that you 
might be just another in the procession of 
weaklings, but now I am sold. The com- 
munity is enthusiastic.” 

“I don’t believe I'm ready to make an- 
other contract just yet, Mr. Wright.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, to be blunt, you can’t pay me 
enough.” But the real reason was that he 
disliked the local tradition of whipping. 

“Oh, I don’t know. How much do you 
want?” 

Forced to think fast, his bluff having been 
called, Mr. Sherman set a figure four hun- 
dred dollars higher than he expected to 
get. He soon wished he had made it seven 
or ten, for Mr. Wright accepted the pro- 
posed figure without blinking, and started 
drawing up the contract. 
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Ultimate Results 


The fore part of Mr. Sherman's second 
year in Ellettsville was much like his first. 
It seemed to the harried principal all the 
while as if he were sitting on a bomb, won- 
dering constantly when it would explode. 
In another sense, it seemed to him as if 
he were the force of resistance in the pop- 
off valve of a steam boiler; he intended to 
sit tight enough to constrain the pressures 
inside, but still not too much so. 

But, as the year wore on, the internal 
pressures eased; therefore, Mr. Sherman 
was safe in easing the external pressures. 
The pupils learned to respond to more 
civil measures. It was a gradual change, 
though; some birch-wielding was necessary 
to the end. 

How much of the change which occurred 
during the ensuing years was due to one 
factor and how much was due to another 
could not be measured. It was clearly evi- 
dent, however, that the change began dur- 
ing the “reign” of John Sherman. Mr. 
Sherman either had to reign or resign, and 
he chose to reign for awhile. But by the 
end of his second year, he didn’t have to do 
either one. 

There still are some Ellettsvilles extant in 
America. And in practically every school 
there is an occasional pupil who acts as if 
he came from 1922 Ellettsville. School- 
board prohibitions of corporal punishments 
are ill-advised, therefore. An old maxim 
reads: All signs fail in dry weather. In 
like manner, so do principles of classroom 
discipline. Ellettsville once was a desert 
spot, and there are other places where the 
moisture of civility is still scanty. 


In One Ear— 


Our students must be trained to listen for the 
purpose of comprehension. Who among us has not 
had the almost daily experience of discovering that, 
although we have tried to be interesting, exciting, 


and dramatic, our students have absorbed only a 
fraction of what we have presented? We petulantly 
call it not paying attention. It is actually non- 
listening.—Joserti# Mersanp in The English Journal. 





The One Solution for the 


NEUROTIC TEACHER 


By E. R. OETTING 


\ MOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT is as old as 
Caesar's slogan, “Veni, vidi, vici.” For 
teachers, who use the slogan more than any 
other occupational group, it has a very real 
and practical application, It is a well-known 
fact that there are many frustrating factors 
in the work and in the personal life of the 
teacher. 

According to one of the best studies' of 
employed teachers, totaling 241 cases, 187 
were considered to be reasonably well ad- 
justed mentally, emotionally, and socially, 
while 37 were considered by the investiga- 
tors to be in need of assistance which mental 
hygiene could offer them, and 17 were 
handicapped by their neurotic tendencies. 

Assuming this study to be typical of teach- 
ers the country over, it can be implied that 
54 of 241 teachers or 22.5 per cent, are by 
nature of personality not entirely fit for 
teaching, and 7.1 per cent are so seriously 
maladjusted that they should have psychi- 
atric help. It is high time that large num- 
bers of teachers come to see and to conquer 
themselves. 

In the opinion of most students of this 
Subject, teachers as an occupational group 
do not tend to be more subject to serious 
behavior disorders than other employed 
groups. Yet the nature of the teacher's work 
is such that it closely and constantly associ- 
ates him with others and keeps him in touch 
with immaturity. Thus, peculiarities of be- 
havior may develop to a greater degree and 
in larger measure among those who teach 
than is common among those in other occu- 
pations. For this reason authorities gener- 
ally believe that teachers must make special 
efforts to be emotionally mature and that 


*N. Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School Practice. 
Stanford University Press, 1943, Pp. 259- 
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they must practice living in harmony with 
good mental health. 

The negative impact of the mentally dis- 
turbed teacher on his students is tremen- 
dous, as indicated by the National Educa- 
tion Association in a report on mental 
health in the schools: 


The emotionally unstable teacher exerts such a 
detrimental influence on children that he should 
not be allowed to remain in the classroom. The 
teacher with an uncontrolled temper, or one severely 
depressed, markedly prejudiced, flagrantly intoler- 
ant, bitingly sarcastic, or habitually scolding may 
endanger the emotional health of pupils as seri- 
ously as one with tuberculosis or some other com- 
municable disease endangers their physical health. 
Such teachers need help, but while they are being 
helped they should be out of the classrooms so their 
pupils may be freed from the psychic injury, de- 
pression, and fear which their presence creates. 
There is need for educators and physicians to de- 
vise procedures for protecting children from in- 
hibited, frustrated, distorted personalities.? 


This not only points to the significance of 
mental health for teachers, but also presents 
a vivid description of the emotionally un- 
stable teacher. In contrast, Angelo Patri in 
a syndicated article characterizes the men- 
tally healthy teacher as one who: 


. . can laugh, easily and often. There is no ten- 
sion anywhere in his body, he swings along easily, 
with a light step, a shining happy look in his eyes. 
He takes the mistakes, the annoyances that are 
daily occurrences in the life of any teacher, with a 
smile and a shrug and says, “Well, well, tomorrow 
is another day, We'll begin again tomorrow.” The 
healthy-minded teacher never bears a grudge. When 
there is something going wrong he goes directly to 
the source and says, “How come? What's to do here? 
Tell me about it.” and if necessary speaks clearly, 
even sharply, what is in his mind, a free clear mind. 
Once having done so the matter is settled as far as 


*N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Health in the 
Schools, pp. 138-139, Washington: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 1942. 
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he is concerned. He does not brood over wrong, 
either real or fancied. Nor does the healthy-minded 
teacher lose self-control in times of stress. 


This ideal mental attitude is not usually 
present among teachers because they face 
many age-old problems which weigh heavily 
upon them. In the literature on this subject 
it is commonly observed that some things 
that plague the teachers with anxieties and 
fears and worries are quite real sources of 
frustration for them. These include: over- 
work and worry, underpay, insecurity, bear- 
ing the burdens of others, puritanic restric- 
tions on out-of-school activities, autocratic 
administrators, aloofness on the part of the 
general public, and constant association 
with immature minds. 

Although these causes of the mental 
queerness of many teachers cannot all be 
easily removed, those teachers who feel 
frustrated, depressed, hysterical, or other- 
wise upset because of them, may have help 
easily available. 

According to experts in mental health, 
there are three general ways in which teach- 
ers (or others) may react to frustration. They 
may ruthlessly attack, they may run away, 
or they may analyze themselves and make in- 
telligent attacks on their problems. 

Ruthless attack would be wasteful and 
even harmful in most instances, This is 
easily illustrated by the recent news reports 
of the murder of two school administrators 
by a teacher who was being dismissed. This 
double murder and suicide helped no one. 
It doesn’t help the teacher’s mental health 
nor the student's well being if the teacher 
flares up at him when he unburdens his 
problems on the teacher. 

It will generally not be -:elpful for the 
teacher to run away. This will only aggra- 
vate, not relieve, worry, depression, temper, 
and the like. Running away may even lead 
to complete withdrawal from reality, the 
worst kind of emotional state, and is there- 
fore not generally helpful. 

There remains but one solution for the 
teacher. He must make an intelligent at- 
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tack on his problem. As an illustration, since 
causes are seldom simple, consider a teacher 
who has decided that his feelings of insecu- 
rity and worthlessness are brought on by 
overwork and underpay. After discovery of 
the reasons for the depressed feelings that 
bring on sarcasm and temper flares, the 
teacher may decide that the action necessary 
is to work actively toward improving his 
conditions, i.e.: salary, tenure, workload. 
These problems will lead him into commit- 
tee action, into civic groups, and in contact 
with other teachers and teachers’ associa- 
tions. Even if material benefits don’t imme- 
diately accrue from his activities, social satis- 
faction does come from such work, and he 
gains confidence through the fact that no 
effort has been spared to obtain better con- 
ditions for himself. Working at it and facing 
the problem is a panacea itself. 

When Caesar said “Veni, vidi, vici,” he 
was using a formula which with variations 
describes all human behavior. “I came” says 
he met a situation, “I saw” says he examined 
the situation and found its meaning and its 
possibilities. “I conquered” announces his 
satisfactory mastery of the situation. 

Here then is an example of something 
concrete, something tangible that a teacher 
can do to stay fit for teaching. He can ap- 
praise his own teaching personality in terms 
of mental health. Then if he belongs to the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


If you are a bit on the neurotic side, 
and sometimes wonder whether you 
are entirely “fit to teach,” Dr. Oetting 
has some heartening words for you. In 
the first place, possibly one-fourth of 
all teachers are in the same boat—and 
it’s quite a big boat if it has to hold 
something like 200,000 teachers, And 
in the second place, you can attack 
your personal difficulties and at least 
neutralize them. The author is chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology 
of the Stout Institute, Menominee, 
Wis. 
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#2 per cent who need adjustment, he can 
analyze his own difficulties and try to build 
a plan that is an intelligent attack on his 
problem or problems, If the teacher follows 
such a course of action and does not run 


away or ruthlessly attack his problems, but 
intelligently approaches them, tries to find 
the cause of his peculiarity, works out a plan 
of solution and works that plan, he will be 
mentally fit to teach. 


Virginia Editors Take Long Look at Segregation Fight 


Richmond News Leader: 


It was only a matter of time, of course, before 
zealous Negro forces dropped their campaign for 
“equalization” of public-school facilities in the 
South, and turned openly to the goal they have 
been seeking all along—the abolition of all racial 
segregation in the public-school system. That time 
arrived in Virginia last week. In Prince Edward 
County, Negro high-school students called off their 
strike with a promise of litigation against the county 
school board to gain admission to white high 
schools, In Pulaski County, a formal suit was filed 
in Federal District Court by other Negro students 
seeking the same aim... . 

It is not too soon for Virginia’s school patrons to 
begin pondering the hard decision that may lie 
ultimately ahead: Should Virginia (1) abandon 
racial segregation in its tax-supported school sys- 
tem, or (2) abandon tax-supported public educa- 
tion altogether? 

Georgia and South Carolina already have 
answered the question. The Georgia Legislature 
has adopted an act by which State funds will be im- 
mediately withdrawn from any school which admits 
pupils on an unsegregated basis. South Carolina's 
Governor Byrnes has announced that he will recom- 
mend—and South Carolina voters almost certainly 
would accept—a return to privately financed schools 
rather than submit to a breakdown in the South's 
traditional pattern of racial segregation. 

Here in Virginia, the question probably would 
have to be decided upon county by county. In the 
Ninth District, where white population outnumbers 
Negro population by go to 1, white parents might 
prefer to assimilate the few colored pupils into 
the white school system rather than abandon the 
support of public funds. But in Tidewater and 
Southside counties, public sentiment—unless we mis- 
interpret it badly—remains overwhelmingly opposed 
to unsegregated schools. Here we suspect white 
parents would prefer to abandon all tax-supported 
schools, establish private schools of their own, and 
make the sacrifices necessary to educate their 


children without recourse to public funds. . . . 

. if the drastic last resort of abandonment is 
voted, all public schools—Negro as well as white— 
will close. After a period of confusion, white parents 
might be able to establish and finance a self-sustain- 
ing system of private schools; Negro parents—we 
state the plain reality—would find this exceedingly 
difficult. 


Richmond Afro-American: 


Even before this is written, we know somebody 
will come up with “the time is not ripe” theory 
and/or the “you can't tell people what to do” 
theory but, nevertheless, here goes. 

The city of Richmond plans to and is spending 
$6,000,000 to build and improve schools for colored 
pupils. Now we think it’s fine to afford better edu- 
cational facilities for today’s youth, but it does 
seem a pity that all that money's going to be 
spent on schools for a particular race. For in the 
not-too-distant future, the NAACP’s going to go to 
court to open public schools to all. 

Now, to some of the folks still living in the days 
of the Confederacy and “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” this 
sounds like double talk. They are probably scratch- 
ing their dad-blamed bald heads and saying, “You 
know, after all the years, I still can’t figure these 
colored folks out. One minute they are asking for 
equal school facilities, we build them for them, and 
the next minute they want everybody to go to 
school together.” 

Won't these people ever wake up to the fact that 
the howl we raise about equal schools is just a 
subterfuge to keep them on the move. We don't 
need move colored schools any more than we need 
a hole in the head. What we do need, however, are 
more modernly equipped schools for all. Just think 
what a fine educational system we would have if 
the money spent for “separate but equal” schools 
went towards schools designed to accommodate all. 


(Condensed from Virginia Education Association 
News.) 
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MERGER: Prentice-Hall, Inc., of New York City, 
has acquired control of Allyn and Bacon, textbook 
publishing company of Boston, Mass., and thereby 
claims to be the largest dollar-volume general book 
publisher in the U. S. Richard P. Ettinger, president 
and chairman of the board of Prentice-Hall, has be- 
come president of Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Charles E. 
Bacon will continue as manager of Allyn and Bacon, 
which will maintain its own editorial and sales 
organization and remain “in friendly competition” 
with the Educational Book Division of Prentice-Hall. 

The Boston firm was founded in 1868, and became 
the partnership of Allyn and Bacon in 1888. Prentice- 
Hall was established in 1913. Its book publishing 
activities now include the following divisions: college 
books; educational books (high-school, business-col- 
lege, and industrial-training-school); mail-order 
books; law books; and trade books (fiction and non- 
fiction). 


OIL FOR WHOM?: Off the coasts of g states are 
oil resources with a total value of maybe $40 bil- 
lions, says William V. Shannon in the New York 
Post. One faction in Congress wants this oil wealth 
given to the g states, which they could turn over 
to private interests to exploit. An opposing faction 
wants the Government to retain control of the 
off-shore oil and devote the revenue from it to 
the support of education. Three times the Supreme 
Court has ruled that the oil belongs to the Govern- 
ment. Yet 4 years ago Congress passed a bill to sur- 
render the oil to the g states—and only a Presi- 
dential veto saved it. 

The fight has gone on, and late this summer it 
looked as if Congress would again pass a bill to 
donate the oil deposits to the adjoining states. 
Probably our impoverished schools thought all along 
that such a vast inheritance was too good to be 
true, anyway. Looked at another way, it’s a mistake 
to give people a good education, because then they'll 
be smart enough 0 vote against you. 


SARGENT: Porter Sargent, author and publisher 
of annual handbooks on private schools and camps, 
died in Boston, Mass., on March 27. He will be re- 
membered chiefly as a vigorous, incisive critic of 
current educational practices and thinking. His 
frequent books on the state of education and the 
world were received worshipfully by many educa- 
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tors and with a lack of devotion by others, depend- 
ing upon their points of view. During 1940 and 
1941 he published a weekly isolationist newsletter, 
which he issued in book form in 194: as Getting 
US Into War. In the educational scene of the first 
half of the century, Porter Sargent was unique. 


REEFERS AND HEROIN: How many of New 
York City's 300,000 junior- and senior-high-school 
students are drug addicts? This unpleasant question 
became an issue in May and June of 195: while 
an investigation of the situation directed by State 
Attorney General Nathaniel Goldstein was under 
way. 

Goldstein had asked the Board of Education to 
make a survey of the problem in the schools in 
cooperation with his staff. When Superintendent of 
Schools William S. Jansen released certain facts 
about the probe and announced that there were 
154 known drug addicts among the secondary-school 
students, Goldstein charged that Dr. Jansen had 
“jumped the gun” and hampered the investigation. 
On the basis of testimony and facts gathered from 
other sources, Goldstein said that Dr. Jansen’s esti- 
mate was “ridiculously low” and that the absolute 
minimum figure was 5,000 addicts among the city's 
school-age children. 

According to new stories on the progress of the 
case in the New York Times and the New York 
Post, marijuana and heroin are the chief drugs 
used by the teen-agers. Most of the children begin 
with marijuana cigarettes. Many then progress to 
heroin or to cocaine. Bigger and bigger doses are re- 
quired, and as the expense mounts, many boys turn 
to stealing, while girl addicts may turn to prostitu- 
tion. 

Adult peddlers aren't the only sources of drugs. 
There are student peddlers in some schools. A stu- 
dent bookie in one school testified that a fellow 
student sold $300 to $4.0 worth of drugs daily to 
other pupils, but lost most of his profits by placing 
bets with his fellow racketeer. 

Police and school officials are working to combat 
the growing use of narcotics by teen-agers. For that 
purpose the police narcotics squad has been in- 
creased from 18 to 60, and may soon be increased 
to 100 members. The Board of Education had been 
unaware of the seriousness of rising teen-age addic- 
tion to drugs. Plans are being made to educate 
students on the dangers of using narcotics. 
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In various parts of the country, drug addiction 
of teen-agers has been increasing sharply. The U. S. 
Public Health Service says that there are now 
about 15 times as many youthful drug addicts 
in the Federal Hospital in Lexington, Ky., as there 
were 10 years ago. Fred Allen recently commented 
in his wry way that the new 3 R's are Readin’, 
Ritin’, and Reefers. 


TEACHER TRAINING: An _ educational ac- 
crediting agency that would eliminate substandard 
teacher-training institutions is being planned by the 
National Conference on Teacher Education and 
Professional standards, reports Benjamin Fine in the 
New York Times. 

At the Palo Alto, Cal., convention of the confer- 
ence, Dr, Ralph McDonald, new president of Bowl- 
ing Green University in Ohio, stated that a responsi- 
ble accrediting agency would force hundreds of col- 
leges to discontinue training students to become 
teachers. Of the 1,217 institutions of higher learning 
in the U. S. that offer courses leading to teaching 
certificates, said Dr. McDonald, only 200 or 300 
are doing an adequate job of teacher training. An 
accrediting agency could force the others to improve 
their standards or fold up their teacher-education 
divisions. 


TONS OF POETRY: About 250,000 poems were 
received the previous school year by the National 
Poetry Association in its annual contest for poetry 
by high-school students. And some 5,700 pieces 
were published in the 22 regional anthologies issued 
by the Association. A new project of the organiza- 
tion was the publication of several regional antholo- 
gies of essays, and for this competition a staggering 
near-million manuscripts were received. 

The Association also has annual competitions for 
its anthologies of poetry by college students and by 
teachers and librarians, For closing dates on the 
competitions and other information, write to the 
National Poetry Association, 3210 Selby Ave., Los 
Angeles 34, Cal. 


MUTUAL ADMIRATION: Teachers rate one 
another comparatively highly on 22 personality 
traits—especially on intelligence, honesty, generosity, 
and courtesy. Pupils are more modest in rating 
one another on the same traits. Also, teachers con- 
sistently rate one another much higher on all of the 
22 traits than they rate pupils. Teachers even con- 
sider themselves better sports and more popular 
than they believe the pupils to be. 

At least these are the implications of a study 
involving 400 teachers and 1,500 pupils in upper- 
elementary grades in Indiana, says M. Amatora 


Tschechtelin in Journal of Educational Research. 
Comments Mr. Tschechtelin, “Perhaps it would be 
better for the children they teach, if the teachers 
would think a little more highly of their pupils.” 
Comment we: Why not leave out the “perhaps”? 


DATING: Recently the only college-level course 
devoted exclusively to “dating” was offered by 
Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
says Leonard Buder in This Week. But the course 
was discontinued when the professor found that 
“many of the students already had established 
habits in dating.” We are content that such a course 
didn’t flourish and spread to other colleges. Con- 
sidering how many college professors have made 
poetry and Shakespeare abhorrent to students, we 
think that dating should remain a strictly extra- 
curricular college activity. 


PATRON'S-EYE VIEW: About 70% of the 
people of Denver, Colo., have praise for the local 
school system; 50% think the schools are good, to 
5% who rate them poor; and while 50% criticise 
specific points, only 10% have nothing but criti- 
cism to offer. These are some of the things learned 
in the 1950 opinion study of the Denver Public 
Schools conducted by Research Services, Inc., of 
Denver, in consultation with the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of Chicago. The 
findings have been published as a pamphlet, 
Denver Looks At Its Schools. Denver people in 
general want the schools to deal with both the 
fundamental skills and the broad educational values 
of character and social development. There was no 
feeling that the schools were wasting their time on 
“frill subjects.” 


SEGREGATION TAX: Georgia now has “the 
broadest retail sales tax in the nation”— a 3% levy 
that covers sales and services, says a United Press 
dispatch. A chief purpose of the tax is to raise 
money to protect the segregated school system by 
trying to improve the Negro schools until they 
reach equality with the schools for whites. 


YALE: Celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
Yale University began with Commencement in June 
1951 and will be continued with a series of occa 
sions ending with Commencement in 1952. The 
festivities were opened in June when 25 noted 
scholars were given honorary degrees. Measured 
by American standards, Yale is indeed a venerable 
institution. It goes all the way back to 1701, when 
the only Reds believed to be a menace to our 
schools were merely braves with a penchant for col- 
lecting Anglo-Saxon hair. 
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Living in Our America, History for Young 
Citizens, by I. JAMES QUILLEN and 
Epwarp KRuc. 752 pages, $3.32. 


Man’s Story—World History in Its Geo- 
graphic Setting, by T. WALTER WALL- 
BANK. 768 pages, $3.76. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1951. 

Living in Our America comes as close to “making 
history come alive” as any textbook seen by this 
reviewer, A masterpiece of book designing, it is com- 
mendable for its many colored maps, illustrations, 
charts, and contemporary cartoons. 

The organization of its contents is another asset of 
this book. The authors have made use of both 
the chronological and the problem approach to 
United States history. The conventional pattern 
takes the reader as far as the Reconstruction Period. 
Units 5 through 8 utilize the problem approach and 
are concerned with such topics as public welfare, 
industrialization, and Pan-Americanism. 

Teaching and study aids are an integral part of 


the book. At the end of each chapter are two sec- 
tions, “Chapter Highlights” and “What Comes 
Next,” which serve to promote retention of im 
portant facts and develop continuity. Chapter by 
chapter there are also valuable annotated reading 
lists, many activity and study suggestions, and lists 
of films, filmstrips, and recordings. 

The value of this book for a study of U. S. his 
tory in the upper grades is not debatable. It should 
prove a real pleasure for boys and girls and be wel 
comed by teachers. 

Man's Story is a remarkable example of how 
modern publishing techniques can be applied to 
textbook making. It is an attractive book in two- 
column format, profusely illustrated with mean- 
ingful and timely pictures, charts, cartoons, and 
maps. Burr Shafer’s “Hy Story” cartoons feature 
the adventures of an inexperienced youth from the 
Stone Age to the twentieth century. 

There are ten units in the book and a total of 33 
chapters. The end of each chapter features sections 
called “From the Reviewing Stand,” “Do You 
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Walter N. Durost 


Boston University 





For a continuous appraisal of individual achievement 


For educational and vocational guidance 


For evaluation and improvement of the instructional program 


Essential 
High School Content 
Battery 





and total school population. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 





A comprehensive measure of over-all achievement in 
four basic areas of the high school curriculum— 
mathematics, science, social studies, and English. 
National norms, by grades, for academic-scientific 
course students, commercial-general course students, 


World Book 
Company 





2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Know the Headlines of the Past?” and “More About 
History,” which provide things to do, ideas for 
thought and study, questions, and a summary of 
the chapter. The “Geographic Setting” which comes 
at the end of each unit serves to highlight the role 
geography has played in history. 

This is more than a “book of facts.” Within the 
framework of events and a minimum of dates the 
author seeks to develop concepts of how man has 
sought to better himself. This book is a significant 
contribution in the field of social-studies literature. 

Roy T. Larsen 
High School 
Guilford, Conn. 


“Literature—A Series of Anthologies:” 

Interpreting Literature (rev. ed.), by E. A. 
Cross, FLoreENceE M, MEYER, and EMMA 
L. Reppert; 569 pages, $2.60. 

Appreciating Literature (rev. ed.), by E. A. 
Cross and ELizABeTH LEHR; 497 pages, 
$2.48. 

Understanding Literature (rev. ed.), by E. A. 
Cross, DororHy DAKin, and HELEN J. 
HANLON; 499 pages, $2.60. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1951. 

“Literature: A Series of Anthologies” is composed 
of seven books which are geared to meet the needs 
and varied interests of students of English. Appreci- 
ating Literature, Understanding Literature, and 
Interpreting Literature are only three of the series, 
and are especially suitable for use oa the junior- 
high-school level. 

Appreciating Literature is divided into eight 
divisions, which deal with such interests as ad- 
venture, animal life, the art of living, the joy of liv- 
ing, and the wonders and beauties of nature. There 
are many attractive illustrations. Carefully selected 
poems and stories will stimulate reading and inter- 
est in literature. The language, though simple, 
offers excellent opportunities for vocabulary build- 
ing. At the end of each selection are study questions 
and discussion problems which, used effectively, 
can stimulate freedom of expression. Bambi, the 
story of a young deer, will have special appeal to 
those students who enjoy animal stories. 

Understanding Literature, the second of the series, 
has features similar to those of the first volume, 
but on a more advanced level. This book contains 
stories, poems, and dramas woven around the story 
of America, famous historic and literary characters, 
mystery stories, and other selections of special inter- 
est to early adolescents. The sections dealing with 
historic characters and science lend theniselves to 
correlation with other subjects very readily. Treas- 
ure Island, the novel of this volume, is sure to 


satisfy the adolescent thirst for mystery and ad- 
venture. 

Interpreting Literature, the third book of the 
series, is devoted to literary selections stimulating 
to the student’s imagination. This volume is well 
balanced with prose and poetic selections suited to 
varied tastes. In the section devoted to rhythm and 
rhyme, the student is guided to appreciation of 
poetry. The modernized, poetic version of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream should prove of particular 
interest to all students who read it. 

Each of the three volumes is rich in literary 
materials of the highest merit; they are flexible 
enough to be used in any one of the junior-high- 
school grades in any section of the country. The 
resourceful teacher will select the volume which 
best meets the needs and interest level of his par- 
ticular group, and make use of the valuable sug- 
gestions found at the end of each division. For 
rich and varied experience through reading, Appre- 
ciating Literature, Understanding Literature, and 
Interpreting Literature are highly recommended for 
junior-high-school students. 

Epwarp L, CoweEns 
Booker T. Washington High School 
Dallas, Tex. 


American Government Today, by ERNest 
B. Fincuer, JoHN H. Fercuson, and 
Dean E. McHenry. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. 583 pages, $3.20. 
Here is a book that will be of real interest to 

the high-school pupil. It is not only written on a 

level which he can understand, but gives a clear 

insight into our democratic heritage. While it con- 
tains the usual factual material on the background 
and workings of our government, it also examines 
with a most realistic and unbiased approach the 
problems of today as well as those of the future. 

It is a very successful attempt to point out to the 

student the fundamental principles of government 

and their application to our democratic way of 
life. 

An easy transition from problems of student-gov- 
ernment, through local, state, and national levels, 
is brought about so that the more remote concepts 
of government are relited to the experiences of 
the students themselves. Thought-provoking situa- 
tions and up-to-date human-interest and factual 
material serve to keep the study of government a 
living one. Emphasis has been placed on the here 
and now of living and the student's responsibility 
as a citizen of a democracy resisting foreign totali- 
tarianism. 

The book is well illustrated with applicable and 
timely charts, cartoons, and photographs. These il- 
lustrations not only serve to bring out forcibly the 





Book Reviews I 


more important points but help to bind the content 
together. American Government Today is a refresh- 
ing treatment of an old subject, with the emphasis 
on the kind of democratic living which is so badly 
needed in our world of today. 
Cnartes A. Scuupp III 
Memorial Junior High School 
Middletown, N. Y. 


David Copperfield, ad. ed by GERTRUDE 
Moperow. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1951. 465 pages, $2.24. 

Gertrude Moderow's adaptation of David Copper- 
field should win many new friends for Dickens. The 
young reader will find it easy to skip along the 
bright, large type of each page. The short sentences 
and everyday vocabulary make for easy reading. 
Rookery, governess, sixpence, etc.—“native English 
words”—are explained in footnotes at the bottom 
of the page. 

Much of the original descriptions of places and 
characters has been left out. Dickens’ long sentences 
are a reading obstacle to the young reader. Fritz 
Kredel’s thoughtful and def: illustrations ably 
compensate for the omission of detailed descriptions. 
Much of the conversation is an exact transcription 
of the original. 


vd 


The loyalty of Peggotty, the pomposity of Mr. 
Micawber, and the conniving of Uriah Heep emerge 
from the pages of this version as they do from the 
original. David will win the love and admiration of 
the young reader. 

This book can serve as a spark to the reluctant 
reader. The easy vocabulary and quick turn of 
events will make boys and girls enjoy reading. 
David Copperfield (Adapted) is a must for remedial 
reading on the high-school level. This is a book 
the slow reader can read rapidly. 

Wituam L. DutcH 
Mobile County Training School 
Plateau, Ala. 


Occupational Information—Its Nature and 
Use, by Max F. Baer and Epwarp C. 
Roeser. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1951. 603 pages, $5.75. 

This book is not a compilation of occupational 
information as such, but one which emphasizes how 
to survey the occupational field, to gather informa 
tion and interpret vital data, It meets a definite 
need for both the counsclor-in-training and the 
counselor-in-service. For the former it serves as a 
good basic text, and in the guidance library it is 
a useful reference for both counselor and student. 





HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 
32d edition, 1024 pp., $8.00 
An Annual Guide and Survey of Private 
Schools and Colleges. Critically describes or 
lists and classifies geographically and in many 


other ways Boarding and Day Schools, Junior 
and Senior Colleges. 


EXTENDING HORIZONS 
196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 
Reveals how the new revelations may pierce 
the curtain of ignorance. Explains how the mys- 


tery of human behavior is gradually expelled 
as knowledge increases. 


Circulars and Table of Contents on request 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSEL- 
ING FOR PARENTS 

Hundreds of families have been helped in 
finding the right schools or camps for their 
children. Catalogs and requested information 
can be supplied. For consultation or extended 
correspondence, a fee is charged parents able 
to pay. Write for particulars. 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 











SINCE 1941 


PENCIL VENDING 
MACHINES 


NO INVESTMENT 


FURNISHED OUR SCHOOL CUSTOMERS 





The machines exhibited at your N.A.S.S.P. 
conventions in Chicago, Kansas City, and 
New York. Giving excellent service in 
schools across the nation from CALIFOR- 
NIA to CONNECTICUT and MINNE- 
SOTA to TEXAS. 


(Send for folder with details) 


INDIANA PENCIL CO., Inc. 
NEW CASTLE INDIANA 
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Eaton-Palmer 
Workbook in Basic 


Spelling 
By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 


Head of the English Department 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


This new workbook in yo! is designed for 
the eighth, ninth, and slow tenth grades. It fea- 
tures the basic list of 500 words that cause the 
most difficulty with eighth, ninth, and tenth grade 
students. It is class tested and the result of a long 
study of spelling problems. It classifies these words 
into the fundamental spelling groups, gives the 
rules that apply and the special exceptions. The 
workbook contains plenty of drill, a personal error 
spelling list, and accomplishment tests. Its use will 
eliminate most if not all of the common spelling 
errors. 
List price: 40 cents 
Send for a sample copy today. 


The Eaton-Palmer 
Workbooks in 
Literature 


for 
A Tale of Two Cities 
The Lady of the Lake , 
The Merchant of Venice 
Idylis of the King 
Treasure Island 
By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 
Head of the Department of English 

High School, Brockton, Mass. 

Directed reading is intelligent reading. Let 
these workbooks help you to solve your reading 
problems. Each workbook is a guide to a thorough 
understanding of these classics. In addition they 
provide for worthwhile group and individual stu- 
dent activities. 

Single copies: 15 cents 
10% discount on class orders. 


Mon Premier Cahier 


A Drill Book in First 


Year French 


By Immaculata M. Lavorgna, M.Ed. 
Vice Principal, Francis Parkman 
School, Boston 
This new drill book for forty exercises in first year 
French, is based upon representative courses of 
study and fitted to the needs of teachers and pupils. 
Each exercise concerns a single item of French 
grammar and contains sufficient material to meet 
the individual differences of various classes. There 
are occasional cumulative pages upon previous 
drills. 
Price: 50 cents, 10% discount on class orders. 


The Palmer Co. 


370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


Silas Marner 
Ivanhoe 
Macbeth 
Julius Caesar 








There are complete, reliable, and up-to-date facts 
about occupational information—where to get it, 
how to evaluate it; how to use it, and how to check 
on its effectiveness. Aside from its value as a text- 
book, it contains sources, references, extracts, ex- 
amples, and valuable techniques for training coun- 
selors in the field of occupations. 

The authors give an over-all picture of the na- 
tional job structure and suggest practical ways 
through which the counselor can (a) obtain im- 
portant facts about occupations, locally as well as 
nationally, (b) appraise available occupational in- 
formation, and (c) use that data effectively in coun- 
seling interviews, classrooms, libraries and all-school 
programs. 

The chapters on the Occupations Curriculum are 
especially well planned to demonstrate classroom 
methods using exploratory units as a foundation 
for vocational planning. The relationship of scho- 
lastic aptitude and interests to various occupational 
fields are explored in such a manner as to provoke 
self-analysis on the part of the student. 

The material is very clear in its organization, 
stressing How data may be found and used rather 
that wHat data are available at the present time. 

I feel that the authors have accomplished what 
they set out to do in presenting some fundamental 
techniqties to assist the counselor in gathering and 
using information in this all-important area of the 
total guidance field. 

Joun A. Rocers 
Middletown High School 
Middletown, N. Y. 


School Administration—Its Development, 
Principles, and Function in the United 
States (2nd ed.), by ArTHUR B. MOEHL- 
MAN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1951. 514 pages, $5. 

This second edition of Moehlman's School Ad- 
ministration concerns the field of educational ad- 
ministration and the scientific analysis of the ad- 
ministrative process, which has been so fruitful 
to education, business, and government. To many of 
its readers it will present a unique approach to 
democratic leadership. It develops, from a viewpoint 
new to many, the principles essential to efficient ad- 
ministration. 

School Administration sets forth a comprehensive 
democratic philosophy and illustrates the type of 
organization its application produces. It presents 
a basis for both the operation and the improvement 
of educational activity in schools. These principles 
are translated directly into a functional form that 
may be used as a guide for developing organiza- 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


C1] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 

] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

C) How to Use an Encyclopedia 

[] How to Make an Honest Report 

(] How to Use a Dictionary 

[] Hew to Use a Map 

[] How to Use an Atlas 

[] How to Do Committee Work 


[] How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


[] Hew to Use the Library Card Catalog 
] How to Use an Index 


C) Hew to Use the World Almanac 
(1) How to Locate References on a Topic 
[) How to Read a Graph 


[] How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

C] Hew te Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


C] How a. Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
ri 


[) Hew to Prepare a Good Report 
C] How to Give an Oral Report 
[] How to Make a Written Report 


now in its 7th printing 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the widely used text- 
book for pupils that allows teachers to make more effi- 
cient use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
point of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 


This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 





30-day approval—List price $1.75 ———, 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $31.50. 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal copies 
—? quantity order for the pupils is being con- 
si q 








INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The September Clearing House Is Here 


‘The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue Criearinc House for September. 


The value of supervised correspondence study as 
an administrative device has long since been con- 
firmed. With its educational soundness rather clearly 
established, this educational technique takes its 
place as an accepted part of the total program 
of education in the United States.—Gayle B. Childs, 


p- 6. 


The marvel is that so many students elect to stay 
on in spite of the inflexible curricular demands, the 
oftentimes stodgy atmosphere, the inartistic and 
uncolorful environment of the majority of schools. 
—Mildred E. Blossey, p. 7. 


Teachers and administrators may appropriately 
ask themselves how well fortified they are, by virtue 
of what they know about their part-time workers, 
to help these pupils solve their problems.—Howard 
S, Bretsch, p. 14 


The laissez-faire procedures, which represent the 
extreme from authoritarianism, exemplify the 
“hands off” policy. According to this point of view, 
all teachers formulate and use their own procedures 
without any regard for the rest of the staff or for 
the common good of the school.—William Wendell 
Williams, p- 17. 


Given enough time, Dean can learn to cut up a 
frog expertly. But if he cuts up a thousand frogs, 
can he then put a frog together? Given enough 
time, Dean can learn to take apart any sentence. 
But . . .—J. N. Hook, p. 25. 


The person who finds himself charged with re- 
sponsibility for the finances of a student body does 
not hunt in the literature very long before he reads 
that a budget is an essential. But he can exhaust 
the literature and himself without finding much 
which will tell him what constitutes a well-made 
budget. The present article may or may not dispell 
this vacuum.—Robert R. Halley, p. 28. 


It’s one thing to sit in a teachers’ meeting and 
have the atom bomb explained; it’s another to 
teach the teen-agers of the U.S.A. to duck under 
tables, protect eyes and brain, and await results for 
ninety seconds.—Blanche Wenner, p. 38. 


You will find, sir, that one of the experiences in 
American education for which you must be prepared 
is the securing of instructional supplies. Let us take, 
for example, the humble simple thumbtack.—Dean 
Lobaugh, p. 40. 


lt gave Mr. Sherman a strange feeling whipping 
his first victim. After the number of such ran into 
dozens, Mr, Sherman couldn’t remember the names 
of many of them—or their offenses.—J. R. Shannon, 
p. 48. 


According to experts in mental health, there are 
three general ways in which teachers (or others) 
may react to frustration. They may ruthlessly attack, 
they may run away, or they may analyze themselves 
and make intelligent attacks on their problems.— 
E. R. Oetting, p. 51. 


Articles featured in the September Clearing House: 


Supervised Correspondence Study Proves Its Case 


Glamor Program Holds Non-Academics . . 


Nixson “STARS” Lighten the Teachers’ Loads . 
Know Your Part-Time Workers: 14-Point Study . 


20 Signs that Your School is Laissez Faire 


...»Gayle B. Childs 
Mildred E. Blossey 
.Ross H. Larsen 
‘Howard g. Bretsch 


Unified Studies: Escape from Educational Feudalism 


“Stranulessly | Decompose the Sentence” 
Criteria of a Good Student-Body Budget . 
Central Treasury for All Activities . 

4 Steps to Responsible Citizenship 

Ninety Seconds: 
How to Get a Thumbtack (Satire) 


This Is General Education (Reply to Conner —- 


The School of 1,000 Birchings 


The One Solution for the Neurotic Teacher . 


The Time of the Big Mushroom . 


Robert R. ‘Halley 
Christian Walter Ehnes 


.Blanche Wenner 
Dean Lobaugh 
Carlos de Zafra, Jr. 
..J. R. Shannon 
E. R. Ocetting 
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% WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school 

text ever devoted to political and civie respon- 
sibilities, for young people who within a few years 
will be 21. 


It is specifically a “Life Adjustment” text now 
used in the “L.A.”’ programs of many schools. 


The 21 units contain 227 study and activity 
projects in political and civie affairs. 


WE, THE CITIZENS is a practieal, objective, 
“how to do it’ book. It provides for study of 
the structure and function of government through 
study of the alert, active citizen’s part in govern- 
ment. It is aimed at developing skills in civic 
participation and attitudes of civic responsibility. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 








Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 





1. How to Be a Good Citizen 

2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 
3. How to Analyze Issues 5 

4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 


ment 
5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 


zen 
6. How to Be Active in Community Politics 
7. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 


Party 
8. How to Listen to Political Speeches 
9. How to Read Political News 
10. How to Study Platforms 


11. How to Understand Conatitutionality 

12. How to Select a Candidate 

13. How to Choose Your Political Party 

14. How to Register and Vote 

15. How to Write to Your Congressman 

16. How to Vote Taxes 

17. How to Serve on a Jury 

18. How to Judge Good Local Government 

19. How to Understand Social-Politica) Ter- 
minology 

20. How to Be an International Citizen 

21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 7222.'"" 
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READ THEM IN OCTOBER 


"Criteria of Vocational Success,” by 
Donald Super ... "What Is Happening 
in the Use of Tests in Guidance Re- 
search,” by Alexander Wesman.. . 
“Employment of Older Workers,” by 
Charles Odell . . . Parental Attitudes 
and Vocational Guidance,'’ by Samuel 
Granick . . . "The Professions and Pro- 
fessional Membership,” by Gilbert 
Wrenn .. . “Expanding Functions of 
Vocational Counselors in VA Hespi- 
tals,"" by Morse P. Manson .. . "Pres- 
tige Rank of Teaching," by Robert W. 
Richey, Charles E. Fauset, and William 
H. Fox... "Development of a Func- 
tional System of Occupational Classifi- 
cation,” by Walter S. Studdiford. In 


addition to these articles, a special 


supplement on "Job Analyses of Edu- 
cational Personnel Workers" will be 


published in the October 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


$4.50 a year 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1424 Sixteenth Street 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Single copies $.60 








tions and as a means for appraising existing organi- 
zations. 

This book will be found most helpful to teachers 
and school officials who are concerned with effect- 
ing administrative changes. It also deserves the at- 
tention of school teachers and lay public leaders. 

Dr. Moehlman has written a book which on the 
whole further implements the basic ideas of modern 
democratic progressive education, which are most 
generally seen to relate to the pioneering work of 
John Dewey. 

E. E. Simpson 
Smithville High School 
Smithville, Tex. 


Private Independent Schools (4th ed.)— 
The American Private Schools for Boys 
and Girls. Wallingford, Conn.: James E. 
Bunting, 1951. 535 pages, cloth bound, 
$5. 

Here is a directory and guide of private Ameri- 
can boarding schools, day school, and military 
schools, with or without church affiliations and op 
erating for the most part as educational corpora- 
tions under state charters, and giving instruction 
on the elementary- and secondary-school levels. 

Part I lists alphabetically 121 private schools, 
investigated by the publisher of this book. Each 
name is followed by a comprehensive description 
which gives the school’s historical background, edu- 
cational objectives, buildings and equipment, faculty 
and staff members, student body, type of instruction, 
admission requirements and costs, as well as extra- 
curricular activities. In Part II are listed geo- 
graphically the names of over 600 private sc! ols, 
including those of Part I. Under the name of each 
school appears a few noteworthy facts about the 
school. Part III is the index for all schools listed 
in the book. 

This is by no means a complete list, but it is in- 
clusive enough to serve as a guide for parents de- 
siring to send their children to private schools, or 
as a guide for teachers who are frequently requested 
by parents to recommend a private school where 
a child can get the type of training which fits his 
particular needs, 

Grorce A, WUNDERLY 
High School 
Tenafly, N. J. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Your Aquarium—Primer for Beginners, by WILLIAM 
T. Innes. Philadelphia, Pa.: Innes Publishing Co., 
1950. $2 pages, 25 cents. 
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THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 28th Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi- 
monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative 
views in the general field of Education. 

The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of professional and 
cultural books for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to 


librarians, teachers, and school administrators. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $3.00 the year 


Address 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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English in Common Learnings, by Lou La Brant 
and Committee. Chicago: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1951. 24 pages, 50 cents. 

Standards for the Evaluation of Secondary School 
Buildings, by C. W. O'DELL. 75 pages. 

Standards for the Evaluation of Elementary School 
Buildings, by C. W. O'peLt. 62 pages. Ann Arbor: 
Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1950. Dis- 
tributed by Follett’s College Book Store, Cham- 
paign, Il. 

Guidance Workers’ Qualifications, by Cuirrorp P. 
Froeniicn. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, 1951, 16 pages, no 
charge. 

The Cincinnati Public Schools (Annual Report of 
the Superintendent). Cincinnati, Ohio: Office of 
the Superintendent, 1950. 43 pages. 

New Community Unit School Districts, by H. M. 
HAMLIN and M, R. Sumption, Urbana, Ill: Uni- 
versity of Illinois (Bulletin No. 48, Vol. 45), 1951. 
$2 pages. 

A Work Book in the Philosophy of Education based 
on Dewey’s Democracy and Education, by SAMUEL 
BurkHarp. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 
1950. 58 pages, $1.15. 

Mental Abilities of Children, by THetma Gwinn 
Tuurstone and KatTHertne MANN Byrne. 48 
pages. 


You and Unions, by Date Yooer. 48 pages. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1951. Single 
copies, 40 cents each. 

Problems in Mechanical Drawing, by A. S. Levens 
and A. E. Epstrom. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1950. 50 pages, $1.48. 

Automotive Engines (workbook), by WiulamM H. 
Crouse. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1951. 180 pages, $1.60. 

Automotive Chassis (workbook), by Witttam H. 
Crouse. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1951. 106 pages, $1.20. 

Education and the Cultural Crisis, by Cuartes S. 
Jounson. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. 
11g pages, $1.75. 

Atoms at Work, by Lee Dusrince and Pau C. 
\rsersotp (Published under the Auspices of 
Council on Atomic Implications, Inc.) Culver City, 
Cal.: Murray and Gee, Inc., 1950. 48 pages, $1. 

1950 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools 
and Supplementary Studies, by Educational 
Records Bureau. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, 1951. 89 pages, $1.50. 

Teaching the Slow Learner (rev. ed.), by W. B. 
FEATHERSTONE. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. 118 
pages, 43 cents. 








SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


offers 
USEFUL AND TIMELY REPRINTS 
for teachers of the sciences and mathematics 





WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC METHOD? 


ATOMIC ENERGY; A science assembly lecture, illustrated 

ATOMIC ENERGY, A play in three scenes 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE 

SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp. ............. 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, a science assembly lecture 

WONDERS OF SCIENCE, a scientific assembly program 


THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING 

MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) 

NEW EMPHASES IN MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, bibliographies (1949) .25 
A STUDENT’S APPROACH TO MECHANICS 25 
YOUTH OPENS THE DOOR TO CANCER CONTROL, bibliographies (1949) .25 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
P.O. Bex 408, Oak Park, Milinois 
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WANTED: Agents, Correspondents 


We of The Journal of Education want our readers and friends to have 
a chance to earn extra income. 


We feel that more people in the grade school and high school world 
should know about and learn to appreciate The Journal— 
an old magazine with young ideas. 


We need agents to “tell the world” about the INFORMATION, INSPIRATION and IDEAS 
contained in The Journal. We need people who can convey the sprightly, yet professional, spirit 
of this magazine. 


The Journal of Education seeks agents, all over the world, to solicit subscriptions 
on a part-time basis. With a very large field of prospects, this indeed should prove to 
be a profitable sideline. 


For our generous commission offer, write to The Journal of Education Business Office, 73 State 
Street, Binghamton, N.Y. Please let us know what locality or territory you would cover, and give 
us two references. We will help you in every way we can. 


We also need CORRESPONDENTS to send us “human interest” material 
from every school. Many of our friends may want to double as agents and 
correspondents for The Journal. For complete information on our needs and 
our offer to correspondents, please write to the Binghamton office. 


Back Copies Needed 
The demand for certain back copies of 1950 Journals has left our supply very low. 


To replenish this supply, we want to acquire a limited number of copies of The Journal for 
February, May and September, 1950. If you care to part with any of these issues, we will pay 
you 15 cents for each copy until our needs are met. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Business Office Editorial Office 
73 State Street 277 School Street 
Binghamton, N.Y. Watertown, Mass. 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in "happy, rofitable 
working-together" 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
in the field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 


CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dra- 
matic productions. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financ- 
ing student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholastic sports. 


DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS—ideas and plans for educative 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirt. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 
cative and wholesome social activities. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 

meat, point systems, ete. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.50 
Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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